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THe CLoru Hai AND BELFRY IN I9I19 


The Rebuilding of Ypres 


BY G. TOPHAM FORREST [F.], ARCHITECT TO THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 


[Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 19 November 1923] 


HERE is no name connected with the 

| European War of 1914—1918 which means 
more to the British people than that of Ypres. 

It speaks of four long years of agony almost unbear- 


able, of heroism almost unbelievable ; and as long 
as this nation lasts the story of the defence of 
Ypres will be told and retold with increasing 
wonder, and the men and women yet to be will 
claim with pride their descent from those who 
fought and died in and around the little Flemish city. 

Ypres means more to us than we can put into 
words. A quarter of a million of the best of our 
vouth laid down their lives in its defence, and the 
place is for evermore sacred ground. As a Cana- 
dian writer has said : 

“She belongs—her halls and churches, her 
streets and houses, all her people and all her past, 
henceforth to us, and those who come after us. 
She is spiritually as much a part of the British 
Empire as Vancouver or Toronto.” 

The men who defended Ypres could not, how- 
ever, save it from destruction. "The Germans, fail- 
ing in their efforts to capture it, decided to blot it 
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out. ‘They had no regard either for its history or 
its buildings—buildings which had come more or 
less safely through the perils of sack and siege 
during the long centuries of the history of the town. 
One of the remarkable things about Ypres is that 
notwithstanding its troublous history, the great 
monumental buildings, as well as the more notable 
of the smaller buildings, were handed down to 
posterity practically intact. ‘Their destruction was 
left for the troops of a civilised nation in the 
twentieth century. 

At different times during the war, reports had 
been published regarding the results of the German 
bombardment, and, although these made it clear 
that the ancient buildings were in ruins, those who 
knew and loved the Ypres of pre-war days, and 
remembered all that it had come through in past 
centuries, were hoping against hope that the 
destruction was not so complete as the reports 
seemed to indicate. 

A visit to the city, however, dispelled all such 
hope ; in fact, it was dispelled immediately after 
leaving the coast, for on every hand there was the 
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most appalling evidence of the destructive power of 
modern gunfire. And yet, as one came towards the 
city, the picture in the mind was not that ot Ypres 
of 1918, but of the Ypres of the days of peace 
before August 1914, and we particularly remem- 
bered the wonderful group of buildings to the 
north of the Grand Place. The most notable of 
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these was, of course, the Cloth Hali—that remark- 
able civic monument of the Middle Ages. 

In medieval times the religious type of building 
was usually the most important in Continental 
towns, but this was not so in Ypres, for here the 
Cathedral Church—tself a very beautiful building 

was completely overshadowed by the Cloth Hall, 
a building devoted entirely to commerce. 

The belfry and east wing are said to have been 
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commenced in 1200 and finished in 1230, but the 
whole building was not finished till a century later. 
The belfry was about two hundred and thirty feet 
high, and at the top was the Golden Dragon, the 
old symbol of the City’s liberty. 

In olden times the town watchers were stationed 


on the summit of the belfry in order to watch for 
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the approach of an enemy, and also to give the 
alarm of fire. ‘The practice of having watchers at 
the top of the belfry to give the alarm of fire was 
continued right down till August 1914. 

The city archives were also in the belfry, but, 
unfortunately, most of these were lost. It is said 
that ‘‘ charred fragments of innumerable docu- 
ments were discovered among the wreckage by 
English officers in April 1915.” 
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THe CLtorH Hatt AND BELFRY ON 14 NOVEMBER I914 


The bells and clock dated from the fourteenth 
century. 

The roof covering was of slate surmounted by a 
crest of carved stonework. 

The windows were beautiful in design, in fact 
the whole building was a most beautiful piece of 
architecture, and for the work of its kind might 
well be described as perfect. As a French writer 
has said : 

‘In its dimensions it rivalled the majesty of a 
cathedral ; in the beauty of its lines a Venetian 
palace ; in the richness of its ornamentation the 
buildings of the Spanish Moors.” 

Internally there were two floors, the upper being 
one huge hall between six hundred feet and seven 
hundred feet in its various ranges, and from thirty 
to forty feet wide. 

It was in this building that great cloth fairs were 
held, particularly in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. 

It is thought that originally the waters of the 
river on which the town stands flowed along one 
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side of the building, thus facilitating the receipt 
and despatch of the cloth goods. (Most of the 
streets to the north of the Cloth Hall are built on 
a filled-in dock.) 

Prior to the war, the upper floor—that is, the 
principal floor—was used for local annual fairs, 
Assembly Hall for magistrates, administrative 
offices and concert hall ; and the ground floor was 
used as a market place. In the Middle Ages the 
upper floor was used for the display of cloth and 
drapers’ goods, and the ground floor as offices. 

At the eastern end of the Cloth Hall stood the 
Hotel de Ville. It was erected in the early part of 
the seventeenth century, probably to the designs of 
John Sporeman. It was one hundred and five feet 
long and was built in yellow stone. Its ground 
floor consisted of an open hall twenty feet wide, 
supported by columns. 

Adjoining the Hotel de Ville was the charming 
old-world building known as the Conciergerie. 

Immediately to the north of the Cloth Hall 
stood the cathedral church of St. Martin, the 
earliest portion of which dated from the thirteenth 
century. The south porch, with beautiful rose 
window over, dated from the early fifteenth cen- 
tury. ‘The tower was late fifteenth century. 

Among other buildings of note in the town were 
St. Peter’s Church, part of which dated from the 
eleventh century ; St. James’s Church, erected in 
the twelfth century ; the Boucherie, the entrance 
to the upper floor of which was obtained from the 
beautiful little corner known as Place du Musée ; 
the Templars’ House (used as Post Office since 
1897), of the same date as the Cloth Hall; the 
Hospice Belle with its chapel containing paintings 
of the Belle family from the early fifteenth century ; 
the Notre Dame Hospital ; the Hotel de Gand, 
and the Maison Biebuyck. 

When the war came to an end it was found that 
all these had been destroyed, in fact not one of the 
four thousand buildings in the town had escaped 
serious damage and most of them had completely 
disappeared. 

But a wonderful change has taken place. ‘Those 
who knew Ypres during or immediately after the 
war, and have been able to visit it recently, find 
that the town is rapidly being transformed into the 
Ypres of pre-war days, the Ypres of which the Bel- 
gians were so proud. It bears very little resem- 
blance to the Ypres which burnt itself into the 
memories of our soldiers, but hour by hour it is 
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becoming more and more the Ypres which, for the 
Belgian people, was an inspiring symbol of a glory 
and a greatness long since passed. When the Bel- 
gians think of Ypres, they think of her as she was 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, when the 
population was two hundred thousand as com- 
pared with eighteen thousand before the war ; they 
think of her, not as a quiet haunt of archzologists 
and lovers of the old, but as a great centre of cloth 
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weaving, supplying woollen goods not only to the 
peoples of France and beyond the Rhine, but also 
England. ‘They think of her glorious Cloth Hall 
erected in the days of prosperity ; of the great 
cathedral church of St. Martin ; of the Grand Place 
with its ancient buildings ; and of the quiet streets 
in which were to be found a number of buildings 
which could only be described as archeological gems. 

And this was the Ypres they set out to rebuild. 
It should be realised, however, that it was not the 
only place in which restoration work had to be 
carried out ; nearly two hundred and fifty other 
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communities had suffered, and, in addition, all over 
the country, incalculable injury had been done to 
roads, railways, telegraphic and telephonic instal- 
lations, waterworks, and canals. 

As soon as the Capital was re-entered, the 
Government announced that one of the first duties 
of the country was to consecrate the national energy 
and resources to the task of helping the devastated 
regions to make good their enormous losses. 


Ruins OF CATHEDRAL IN 1919 


The first stage was to bring in a Bill—which the 
Chambers passed with enthusiasm—with the object 
of placing under the patronage of the nation the 
towns and communities which had suffered. 

The town of Ypres, which among all the ruined 
districts was certainly the one which had suffered 
most, was, with Louvain and Dinant, those other 
great Belgian sacrifices, among the first to benefit 
from this special law. 

About the middle of 1g19 it was, as it were, 
adopted by the nation, and was therefore assured of 
the technical and financial assistance of the State 
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nd of those organisations especially created to 
issist in the prompt re-establishment of the 
yuntry. 

Thanks to this aid, important provisional arrange 
ments were soon made for housing the necessary 
public services and the first repatriated inhabitants. 
' The task, at this time, was most difficult, for 
means of communication, railways, waterways, and 
roads, had totally disappeared ; transport failed, 
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OF YPRES 


Immediately these huts had been erected, the 
work of clearing the ruins and reconstructing the 
city was taken in hand, and with such speed has it 
been pressed forward that at the end of September 


1923 one thousand five hundred houses were 
actually inhabited ; two hundred were ready for 
occupation ; and seven hundred and eighty-nine 
were in course of reconstruction. ‘This gives a 
total of two thousand four hundred and eighty- 
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and labour especially was lacking. And yet, not- 
withstanding all this, within a few months quite a 
small town of nearly a thousand huts was built in 
the neighbourhood, on a piece of land which, before 
the war, had been used as a manceuvring ground 
for the garrison stationed at Ypres. Part of this 


temporary village still exists and will only disappear 
on the completion of the reconstruction works, for 
it shelters a great part of the working population 
gathered from all parts of the country for the pur- 
pose of rebuilding the town. 
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nine, which, added to the seven hundred and fifty 
huts remaining, gives a grand total of three thou- 
sand two hundred and thirty-nine buildings since 
the early part of 1921, for it was not till the begin- 
ning of that year that the work of clearing the ruins 
was sufficiently advanced to allow of a com- 
mencement being made on actual building 
work, 

Those who did not see the ruins of the unhappy 
city on the morrow of the armistice, or during the 
months immediately following, can form but little 
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idea of the labour and energy required to render the recon- 
struction possible. ‘The masses of ruins, fallen in disorder, 
had obliterated almost the very traces of the streets ; in fact, 
in most parts of the town the destruction was so complete that 
even the foundations had disappeared, and the sites of many of 
the buildings had been shattered and reshattered. 
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The question as to whether a// the buildings of note should 
be reconstructed gave rise at the first to much controversy, for 
it was thought by many that the principal ruins should be 
preserved as a witness to the horrors of the Great War. As 
regards the Cloth Hall, work has been confined to consolidating 
the ruins, and the question as to whether the building shall : 





be restored has not yet been definitely settled. ‘The authorities 
have, as a rule, been compelled of necessity to devote the funds 
available to reconstructions of immediate utility. 














Amongst the notable buildings already restored 
are the Chatellenie, the Hétel de Gand and the 
‘emplars’ House. In addition, St. Martin’s 
Cathedral, St. Peter’s Church, St. James’s Church 
and the Hospice Belle are being restored. The 
oucherie will be commenced next year. The 
Hospital, which stood at the east end of the Grand 
‘lace, is not to be rebuilt, but a new hospital has 
been erected outside the town. 
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being that of rebuilding the town exactly as it had 
been handed down to them from long past genera- 
tions, the devoted zeal of all authorities and services 
was first of all bent on the patient and methodical 
clearing of the ruins; on the herculean task of 
recovery and classification, stone by stone and 
brick by brick ; on the slow and laborious search 
for traces of the town’s communications, and on 
the patient uncovering of the water services and 
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Those responsible for restoring the town have 


given special attention to the reconstruction of 


schools, hospitals and private buildings. Ypres 


had schools of various grades, several elementary, 
a few secondary, and an industrial and fine arts 
school, and all of them vanished in the great 
Most of them, however, are either 
actually completed or in course of reconstruction. 
The task which the people of Belgium set them- 
selves in the presence of the ruined city of Ypres 


disaster, 





sewers, both of which had been destroyed and 
dispersed underground. 

At the beginning, and in great measure since, 
the greater part of all the reconstruction work has 
been carried out with the financial aid and under 
the control of the Government. But private 
enterprise has not been lacking, and is, in fact, 
taking a constantly increasing share in the work of 
restoration. 

It is exceedingly difficult to discover the names 
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of those responsible for the carrying out of the 
work. I should, however, like to mention the 
name of State Minister Renkin, to whose energy 
and enthusiasm the decision to restore the town 
was in no small measure due. Also the name of 
Mr. R. Verwilghen, latterly the Minister for the 
Devastated Regions, and Mr. Carl Verwilghen, his 
brother. Their courtesy and helpfulness have 
been unbounded in the matter of supplying official 
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sand people in Ypres. At the end of 1918 not a 
single civilian was in the place, but at the end of 
1919 there were more than two thousand ; at the 
end of 1921 nearly ten thousand; and at the 
present time there are over thirteen thousand. 
One feels certain that before long the town will 
be completely rebuilt, and that in ten years’ time 
there will be very little evidence of the war, apart 
from the cemeteries and the memorial to the 
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figures, photographs and particulars regarding the 
restoration. 

The eighty slides illustrating the lecture and 
showing Ypres as it was before, during and after 
the war, and as it is at the present time, indicate 
something of the magnitude of the undertaking, 
and at the present rate of progress Ypres will very 
soon have been completely restored. 

The speed with which the work is being pressed 
forward may also be gathered from the figures 
relating to the population of the town at various 
dates. Before the war there were eighteen thou- 
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missing which is now being erected at the Menin 
Gate. 

It must not, however, be taken for granted that 
all the buildings in Ypres are being restored 
exactly as they were before the war. ‘There were 
in Ypres, as in most of the destroyed towns, certain 
working-class districts, containing some hundreds 
of old houses, the reconstruction of which was 
neither possible nor desirable. They had, how- 
ever, to be replaced in order to meet the industrial 
needs of the town. The Government, realising 
this, did not hesitate to grapple with the problem, 
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and in 1919 a most interesting scheme was devised 
embodying the construction of about two hundred 
and forty working-class dwellings. 

The houses are on two estates. The first con- 
sists of about one hundred and forty dwellings of 
a semi-permanent type. They are carried out 
partly in wood and partly in brick, and were erected 
in the year 1921 in the short space of three months. 

The other estate is described as a Garden City, 
and well deserves the name. About one hundred 
buildings in all have been erected. 

We in England who did not suffer in the same 
way as the people of Ypres, but who, like them, 
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remarkable. ‘The evident anxiety of all classes of 
workers to hasten forward the rebuilding is 
expressed in a most unmistakable way. ‘Their 
ardent love of home ; their great love of country ; 
their affectionate regard for their Sovereign ; their 
devoted attachment to their national institutions 
these things constitute the impelling force in all 
that they attempt and do. 

At the end of 1918 it looked as if Ypres would 
be for ever a great silent mound, a pathetic token 
of the struggles of the British Army on Belgian 
soil. Fortunately neither the Belgian people nor 
their rulers shared that view. The work which 
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lived by faith during the years of agony, were, by 
the example of their sufferings, made strong to 
endure. Many of them lost their lives during the 
earlier bombardments of the town, and in the end 
those who were left were driven far away from 
their beloved city, the home of their childhood 
with all its sacred memories and associations. In 
their exile they never lost faith, but standing be- 
tween the old world so dear to them and the new 
world as yet unborn, they waited in the darkness 
with their eyes towards the morning, which they 
knew was bound to break. For them the morning 
has come, and with it a great confidence and a 
great resolve to restore their city to something of 
its ancient glory. The feverish activity with which 
they commenced and have continued the work is 
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they have already accomplished shows that the 
spirit which constrained them to raise the standard 
against the forces of Germany in August 1914 
still prevailed when the time came for decid- 
ing whether or not the fallen places should be 
restored. 

It would have been comparatively an easy task 
to have made a clean sweep of the ruins and to 
have built in their stead a new city on modern lines, 
but those who understand the Belgian people, and 
can gauge all that so fondly attaches it to the past, 
will realise that such a proceeding would have been 
but a mutilation, destined grievously to wound 
again a people who had already suffered too much. 
No, the people of Belgium decided to attempt 
what was thought by many to be the impossible, 




















just as they decided to attempt the impossible in 
1914, and they resolved to restore the ancient city. 
In the result they have compelled the admiration 
of the world—and that not only because of what 
they have achieved at Ypres, but throughout all the 
ruined territory in the way of restoring farms, 
villages, towns, roads, railways, and all that makes 
for the re-establishment of their country. 

Surely they have been well advised to restore the 
ancient buildings. We all know something of the 
moral effect of splendid architecture on the life of 
a people. Who can gauge all that Westminster 
Abbey and all that Wren’s work mean in the life 
of this country? Who can measure the moral 
influence of the great buildings of a great past in 
the life of Italy ? 

Great buildings are the expression of the great- 
ness of the soul of a people, and their influence 
cannot be confined to the nation which produces 
them. It is an influence which passes out to all 
peoples, and, therefore, the loss of such buildings 
makes the world the poorer. ‘The world is cer- 
tainly the poorer for the loss of the Cloth Hall, and 
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one of the consoling lessons of the war is to be 
drawn from the fact that the peoples of civilisation 
rose up in anger at the presence of the force which 
wantonly destroyed it. The civilised world was 
filled with horror at the destruction of Ypres, and 
that horror was expressed by men who were 
neither archeologists nor architects: in some 
strange way they realised that a great wrong had 
been done, not merely to the people of Ypres, but 
to the whole of mankind, including the generations 
not yet born. ‘This, too, explains why so many of 
us are not at all attracted by the prospect of leaving 
Ypres in ruins. We wish to see her restored, and, if 
we at all understand the Belgian people, we are 
certain that the work shall yet be completed. It is 
impossible to believe otherwise, and when the Cloth 
Hall has been rebuilt I sincerely hope that a tablet 
will be erected on its walls telling in simple words 
the story of the restoration of the town, and record- 
ing in letters cut deep and that cannot fade a word 
written long ago concerning the rebuilding of 
another city :— 


“The people had a mind to work.” 


Vote of Thanks 


THE PRESIDENT (MR. J. ALFRED GOTCH, F.S.A.) IN THE CHAIR 


The PRESIDENT : I will now ask the Right Hon. 
the Earl of Cavan, Chief of the Imperial General Staff, 
who has himself had experience at Ypres, to be so 
kind as to move a vote of thanks to Mr. Topham 
Forrest for his most interesting Paper. 

The Right Hon. THE EARL OF CAVAN, K.P. 
(Chief of the Imperial General Staff) : Mr. Chairman, 
your Excellencies, my lords, ladies and gentlemen, | 
have rarely had a more congenial task. We have 
listened with intense interest, but something much 
more than that. I do not know which emotion has 
moved me most during this hour, that of sorrow and 
anger mixed, or of the extraordinary strengthening of 
faith by the recovery of this town. It is perfectly 
extraordinary, to my mind, absolutely incomprehen- 
sible, that the work which Mr. Forrest has described to 
you has been done. It is indeed a lesson that the will 
to work is all-important. May I mention just two 
little notes of personal experience? I regret, rather 
sorrowfully, that no mention was made throughout the 
lecture, or at least that I heard, of the ramparts, 
because the ramparts of Ypres, built many hundreds 
of years ago, proved absolutely safe against shell-fire, 
and were the headquarters of very many Brigades and 
Divisions right through the whole four years. I lived 
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there at certain periods myself, and I never remember 
one single casualty happening to anybody when 
actually inside the cover of the ramparts, either by 
shell or by gas. I may be wrong; I was not there 
except for occasional periods, altogether a year or more. 
But I never heard of a gas casualty, even after gas 
became one of the regular methods of warfare. I have 
also a great affection for the hospital, because, as you 
saw in the photograph, it stood for so long, and 
sheltered, invariably, my car whenever I had to drive 
up to Ypres ; and, I believe, it continued to shelter the 
cars of many other general officers whose duties took 
them up there. 

Lastly, may I with all respect most heartily con- 
gratulate Belgium on the work she has done and has 
decided to do? I understand I am to be followed by 
the Belgian Ambassador, and perhaps it would not be 
appropriate for him to take credit for what his country 
has done, but I do ask you all, ladies and gentlemen, 
to realise that there are not many countries in the 
world who would have undertaken this colossal task 
and brought it to the marvellous fruition which you 
have had indicated in the lecture. 

I beg most heartily to move a most sincere and 
grateful vote of thanks to Mr. Topham Forrest. 


— 
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The PRESIDENT : I will ask his Excellency the 
Belgian Ambassador to be good enough to second the 
vote of thanks. 

HIS EXCELLENCY THE BELGIAN AMBAS- 
SADOR (Baron Moncheur): I am very happy indeed 
to second the vote of thanks to Mr. Forrest. With 
more interest than I can really say, 1 have followed 
this very moving account of the destruction of Ypres 
and the other towns that were in its vicinity. Ypres, 
as you all know so well, was one of the queens of the 
western world. Since those times, as economic cir- 
cumstances changed through the centuries, she had 
lost much of her activity ; but, as Mr. Forrest has so 
well shown us on the screen, the superb monuments 
which in 1914 still dominated that lovely city, in their 
quiet repose, were there as eloquent and imposing 
testimonies of the splendid populace of bygone times. 
Ypres, it is true, is really a symbol of German methods. 
The enemy, exasperated to find himself held for four 
years before Ypres, vented all his rage on that unfor- 
tunate town until he had reduced it to dust. Ypres 
was destroyed by Germany because at her threshold 
British heroism and courage stemmed the onrush of 
the Germans in their march towards the west. Their 
very ruins, therefore, proclaim the valour of Great 
Britain, and her name itself enhanced the glory of the 
illustrious British General who defended her walls. 
Ypres is the kindling of her country’s ashes ; she will 
be once again a smiling town in the peaceful country- 
side of Flanders, but for ever she will remain a holy 
place, a sanctuary where dwells the memory of the 
countless heroes who fell on her soil ; a sanctuary also 
of the friendship which will always unite Great Britain 
to a grateful Belgium. 

The PRESIDENT: We are honoured to-night by 
the presence of the French Ambassador, and as these 
pictures must have brought back to our minds the 
manner in which our own soldiers fought side by 
side with the soldiers of France, it will give us 
great pleasure if he will be good enough to say a few 
words. 

HIS EXCELLENCY THE FRENCH AMBAS- 
SADOR (Count de Saint-Aulaire): Je m’unis bien 
volontiers a M. le Président de votre Société et 4 mon 
collégue de Belgique pour remercier et féliciter M. G. 
Forrest de son intéressante conférence, si instructive, 
dans son élégante précision, si é¢mouvante par les 
souvenirs et les espérances qu’elle évoque. 

Nul sujet ne pouvait étre mieux choisi pour nous 
inspirer l’amour de la paix, en nous rappelant les 
horreurs de la guerre et pour nous montrer en action 
les vertus qui les réparent. 

La Ville d’Ypres est prédestinée a étre, dans toutes 
les phases de son histoire une ville symbolique et a 
donner au monde de grandes lecons. Vous savez 
quayant, au cours des siécles, changé plusieurs fois de 
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souveraineté et attiré |’élite des pays voisins, elle avait 
été fagonnée par l’amour et par le génie de toute la 


chrétienté. Ses merveilleux édifices apparaissaient 
comme d’éblouissantes broderies qui fleurissaient la 
trame de notre histoire commune et constituaient, 
entre les mains pieuses de la Belgique, un des trésors 
de notre patrimoine commun. 

La destruction monstrueuse de tant de monuments 
devenus une partie de l’4me de l’humanité, est une 
éclatante illustration des méthodes de guerre de 
All magne. Permettez-moi de rappeler que la Révo- 
lution Frangaise qui ne péchait pas par un excés de 
mysticisme religieux, a respecté les monuments sacrés 
d’Ypres. Ils ont été sauvagement anéantis par les 
hordes de l’Empereur Guillaume qui, dans sa frénésie 
d’impérialisme, avait cependant annexé Dieu lui- 
méme, qui répétait sans cesse : “ Dieu est avec nous ” 
et qui, au nom du Seigneur faisait assassiner ses 
prétres et incendier ses temples. 

Mais le conférencier que nous venons d’entendre a 
tourné, avec raison, nos regards vers le présent et vers 
l'avenir, autant que vers le passé. II nous a montré, 
apres les dévastations sacriléges accomplies par I’en- 
nemi, la reconstruction de la ville par un miracle 
d’énergie. Ainsi la noble Belgique se montre héroique 
dans la paix, comme dans la guerre, et donne de 
nouveau un grand exemple. Ypres était, dans le passé, 
une épopée de pierre ou chantaient les réves et la foi 
de nos péres. Par sa résurrection, elle devient une 
épopée nouvelle, écrite par le travail et la ténacité du 
peuple belge, et qui proclame sa foi en lui-méme et 
dans l’avenir. En cela, Ypres reste fidele 4 son réle 
de v Ile symbolique et ce réle prend toute sa valeur au 
moment ou on parle tant de la reconstruction du 
monde. Ypres qui a été sauvé par l’union de tous 
les alliés, a été reconstruite sans doute parce que la 
Belgique a confiance que cette union se maintiendra et 
assurera son avenir. Nous devons suivre son exemple 
et travailler sur la méme base a relever d’autres ruines 
et a organiser une paix digne de nos communs 
sacrifices. 

The PRESIDENT then put the vote of thanks, 
which was carried by acclamation. 

Mr. G. TOPHAM FORREST [F’] (in reply): Mr. 
President, your Excellencies, my lords, ladies and 
gentlemen, I am grateful for the reception which you 
have accorded to my lecture. Ypres was constantly in 
our minds during the years of suffering, and when it 
fell to my lot, as it did on several occasions, after the 
war had come to an end, to visit Belgium in regard to 
work in connection with the London County Council 
with regard to housing, it occurred to me that the 
people at home would be interested in the changes 
which were taking place, and I therefore had the 
pleasure of preparing the lecture which I have had the 
honour of giving you here to-night. 
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THe CATHEDRAL CHURCH OF STA. SOPHIA AT ANDRAVIDA IN ELIs. 


open town, the largest and most prosperous in 

the Morea. It was selected by Champlitte as 
the seat of government, and became the capital of 
the Principality of Achaia. 

Here Geoffrey I de Villehardouin founded the 
church of St. James as a burial place for his family, 
and perhaps a little later Sta. Sophia was built as the 
Cathedral Church of the Bishop of Olena. 

St. James has now entirely disappeared, though de 
Pouqueville saw it in 1805. ‘‘ A peu de distance de 
Sainte Sophie je vis une autre église de construction 
gothique bati par les francais, qui fat jusqu’au quin- 
zieme siécle la métropole des évéques latins institués 
peu de temps aprés la conquéte totale de l’Elide par 
le duc de Montferrat.’’+ 

Pouqueville gives as the bishops of Andravida 
(Andraviza ou Andravilla) :— 

‘Thomas Rendu de Trepano, 1291. 

‘Jean Tolar, catalan de l’ordre des freres mineurs, 
1342. 
‘Augustin de Piombino de l’ordre de S. Augustin, 
1366;" 

The ruins of Sta. Sophia still stand beside the rail- 
way station of the little village of Andravida, their 
pointed arches and ribbed vaults forming a strange 
contrast to the domes of the usual Byzantine churches. 

The church is an oblong building 177 feet long by 
61 feet broad, with nave and aisles, terminating to the 
east in a square sanctuary of two bays flanked by 
square side chapels. The foundations of the nave can 
still be traced, and a couple of column bases show the 
lines of the internal arcade. (Fig. 22.) Sir Rennell 
Rodd writes : ‘‘ Six of the grey granite columns which 
supported the arches of the nave were until recently 
lying on the site, but four of them have now been 
utilised to form the portico of a church in the neigh- 
bouring village of Lekhaina.’’} 

All the columns have now vanished. The remains 
are sufficient to show that the church was aisled and 
was roofed in wood. ‘The extra thickness of the 
western wall suggests that some extra importance was 
given to the west front. 

The eastern termination alone still stands. It con- 
sists, as has been said, in a square-ended chancel of 
two bays, flanked by side chapels of a single bay 
terminating the aisles. The northern chapel is at 
present connected to the chancel by a low arched door, 


, T the time of the Conquest Andravida was an 





* The first part of this article appeared in the JOURNAL of 
24 November. 





but this has been cut through at a later time, and 
originally there was no such communication. Both 
chapels and chancel are covered by quadripartite rib 
vaults. (Fig. 23.) 

The masonry is for the most part of cut ashlar stone. 
In part of the chancel south wall tiles have been used 
in the joints in Byzantine manner. On the exterior the 
walls have a small splayed plinth, and on the angles are 
diagonal buttresses with simple sloped offsets. The 
present roofs are modern. At the north-west angle 
of the ruins the traces of a minaret, and under the east 
window those of a mihrab, show that this part of the 
building was used as a mosque during the Turkish 
occupation. 

Inside the church the ground level has certainly 
risen. It is at present approximately level at a height 
of about 3 feet above the outside. The capitals of the 
side chapels are on the north side about 6 feet, and on 
the south side about 4 feet below those of the chancel ; 
they are very near the ground, and there are no signs 
of bases. This suggests that originally the side chapels 
were level with the aisles, but that the chancel was at 
a higher level and approached by steps. 

The arch between the north chapel and the aisle is 
higher than that corresponding in the south chapel. 
The springing of the vault is, however, brought even 
lower, to about 3 feet from the ground. The windows 
in this chapel show very clearly the holes in the jambs 
and sills for metal grilles. Like those at Isova they 
were apparently unglazed. 

The vault ribs, of the usual heavy torus section, 
descend on to carved capitals with square abaci of 
distinctly early section. The capitals are carved with 
leaves of slightly naturalistic character, and the shafts 
are 7 inches diameter. (Fig. 24.) 

The south chapel is similar to the north. The win- 
dows are set higher up, and the springing level is about 
18 inches higher. On the south wall, beneath the 
window, is a trefoil-headed niche with a heavy filleted 
roll moulding. The jambs are broken away, and 
the present sill seems to have been inserted. 

The chancel is in two bays covered with quadri- 
partite vaults without wall or transverse arches. The 
ribs are of the same heavy section with plain bosses at 
the crossings. At the springing they come down to an 
octagonal “ tas de charge ” of peculiar form, most easily 
explained by a reference to the sketches. A somewhat 
similar form has been described in the south chapel 

+ Pouqueville, Voyage de la Gréce, book XII, p. 566. 

{ Rennell Rodd, Princes of Achaia, Vol. I, p. 174. 
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at S. Paraskevé, Chalkis; and Enlart illustrates forms 
slightly resembling it from Lapais and from the west 
porch of Karmi, in Cyprus.* 
The details of the cloister at Lapais, dated 1324-39, 
also show some resemblance to those of Andravida. 
The church at Karmi is assigned by Enlart to 1358-69. 
In the centre the ribs are carried on oblong brackets, 
of which that on the south side shows a defaced head. 
At the angles they are supported on shafts. The 
capitals of these shafts have a simple square and cavetto 
abacus and are carved with foliage of small pointed 
oval leaves set on long upspringing stems. ‘The carving 
is executed with some feeling, and the quality is that 
of the French thirteenth-century crocketed capital. 
The east window is of considerable size with a 
pointed arch in two moulded orders and an external 
drip mould. The mouldings are all plain rolls, and the 
inner order shows a deep reveal to hold the stones of 
the tracery. This has, of course, long ago disappeared. 
About 4 feet 6 inches below the vault springing a 
scroll moulded stringcourse is carried round, rising in 
a flat pointed arch over a low niche in the south wall. 
The niche is 5 feet wide, hardly sufficient for a tomb 
monument, and was probably an aumbry. 
Built into the western wall, and apparently serving 
as imposts to the original stone arcade of the nave, are 
; two strips of Byzantine carving. A similar fragment is 
ee *C. Enlart, L’Art Gothique en Chypre. Paris, 1899. 
Fic. 23.—ANDRAVIDA, Eis. VAULT P. 207, Lapais. P. 456, Karmi. 
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lying on the ground, and all three seem to be fragments 
of a marble eikonostasis. They were probably re-used 
when the church was built. The one remaining base in 
the nave has a simple rounded basemould on a plinth 
14 inches square. It supported a shaft 19 inches in 
diameter. 

The plan resembles that of S. Paraskevé at Chalkis, 
and can be paralleled in many French and Italian 
churches of the late thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies. The details are distinctly later in character than 
those of Isova. Particularly the use of the scroll mould- 
ing, the diagonal buttresses, the large east window, 
which probably had several lights and a full tracery 
head, and the character of the carved foliage, all sug- 
gest a date rather in the beginning of the fourteenth 
than in the thirteenth century. The traces of Byzantine 
influence are slight, and are, indeed, confined to the use 
of brick in the masonry of the chancel wall. Here it 
may be due to later repairs. 

Although Geoffrey I de Villehardouin founded the 
church, the part now standing cannot be his work. 
William de Villehardouin died in 1278, and the Princi- 
pality was under Angevin rule until 1376. To judge 
from its architectural characteristics the present build- 
ing was built either by William or in the early years of 
the Angevin rule. 


THe Monastery CHURCH OF BLACHERNAI IN ELIs. 


The monastery of Blachernai stands in a remote 
corner of north-western Elis, in the midst of fertile 
lands not far from the castle of Chlemoutzi. It has no 
history. Though the name recalls the imperial palace 
of Constantinople, yet there is no historical record to 
complete the connection. The church is one of the 
most interesting examples in Greece of the mixed 
Byzantine-Gothic style, and, as it is still fortunately 
in use, has preserved most of its architecture un- 
damaged. _ 

The church is easily seen to belong to three definite 
building periods. Firstly the main church, its architec- 
ture Byzantine, influenced by Gothic ; secondly the 
gallery above the narthex, a rich fragment of Angevin 
Italian Gothic ; and thirdly the porch with the room 
above it, of the seventeenth or eighteenth century. 
(Fig. 25.) 

The church has nave and aisles of three bays ter- 
minating to the east in the usual three apsed chambers 
of a Byzantine church. It is entered through a narthex 
of three bays. 

The eastern apses are of the usual Byzantine type, 
semicircular inside and of three sides outside. Each is 
pierced by a single round arched window with stone 
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dressings. These rest upon a stone splayed sill course 
made up of older fragments which include a well cut 
classic leaf and tongue. Above this sill course is a brick 
dentil, which is carried round the window of the 
central apse. 

The masonry is of large square stones with bricks in 
both vertical and horizontal courses. Above the central 
window and carried across one course below the cornice 
of the side apses is a stringcourse of three bricks, the 
centre course cut to a dentil. Pattern cut bricks are 
used irregularly in the upper part of the masonry. 


above the central roof of the sanctuary, so that a little 
window can be pierced through the eastern gable. The 
ceiling is flat and of wood. 

The aisles are divided by very irregular rising cross 
arches, and covered by an equally irregular flat barrel 
vault. At each side of the eikonostasis are niches, with 
shafts, tiny floriated capitals, and moulded semicircular 
arches. These are for eikons, and niches are found in 
a similar position in the Diaconissa and in the Church 
of the Chora at Constantinople. 

Similar niches are placed on the ends of the respond 
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The side apses have moulded stone cornices, with a 
brick dentil below. The central apse is further enriched 
in the cornice by a deep course of cut bricks laid 
diagonally. The gables to the aisles have plain splayed 
stone cornices resting on a band of cut brick of fret 
form. The angles of the central gable, where they rise 
above the half gables of the aisles, are finished with 
circular shafts, terminating in slender floriated capitals 
and supporting water spouts. In the interior the nave 
is in three bays with round arches supported by 
circular columns. The capitals are cubical and are 
carved on each face with a conventionalised gate or 
doorway enclosing a rosette. The clearstorey above is 
pierced by two windows, placed irregularly, and rises 


walls at the west end of the nave, under the nave 
arches. 

The lower step of the eikonostasis is carried round 
the aisles to form a low platform. On the western side, 
beside the niche at the east end, the step is brought 
forward to form a platform for the abbot’s seat. 

The nave has two doors, to north and south, in the 
central bay. Judging from the masonry these have been 
inserted in the seventeenth or eighteenth century, for 
they have flat pilasters with capitals of a Doric air, and 
fluted keyblocks. They have on each side blocks of 
white marble carved with an interlaced pattern which 
look as though they had originally formed part of an 
internal parapet or breastwork. 
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The masonry of the nave is similar to that of the 
east end. The stone cornice of the clearstorey projects 
boldly on carved corbels and is moulded with a splay 
and a spot ornament. At the east angle it is finished with 
the usual shaft, supporting a long stone with an inter- 
laced ornament. The entire character of this ornament 
corresponds closely with that of the Cypriote churches 
illustrated by M. Enlart, and assigned by him to the end 
of the fourteenth and the fifteenth centuries. (Fig. 26.) 

The narthex communicates with the church by three 
doors, one in each bay. The centre door has a round 
arch, those to the sides flat moulded lintels carved with 
a Byzantine leaf scroll. The centre bay is covered by 
a dome vault, the side bays have rib vaults with ribs 
of very heavy torus section resting on rudely carved 
foliage capitals and grey marble shafts, 8} inches in 
diameter. 

At the south end is a bench-like projection which 
the monks point out as an Imperial tomb. There seems 
to be no record of any such burial—nor does the 
“‘ bench ” seem to be a tomb. 

The floor of the church preserves a fragment of its 
marble paving, but in very bad repair. It has a central 
circle of white with an inlaid border of green, and a 
pattern inlay in the spandrils. The colours are quite 
mixed, and the fragment looks as though it had been 
damaged and repaired more than once. 

In contrast to that of the church, the masonry of 
the porch and of the chamber above the narthex is of 
cut ashlar without brick. By its masonry the narthex is 
seen to belong to the church ; the chamber above the 
narthex and the porch have been added, including the 
entire side walls, and possibly the side arches of the 
porch. There is, indeed, a difference in character 
between the large, double-light window on the south 
side and the small round-arched window beside it, but 
the dentil mould is carried round both, and there is 
no break in the masonry. The little window is, in fact, 
the natural expression of the builder, the large window 
a special feature introduced to give a Western effect. 
Both were apparently built at the same time. 

The chamber over the narthex is entered from a 
narrow stone stair on the north side by a small door 
with shafted jambs, carved capitals and a pointed and 
moulded arch. Outside the moulding is a brick dentil, 
and over this a projecting hood carved with a large, 
well-cut dogtooth. This is interrupted on each side 
of the apex by a single boss ornament. At the sides 
the dogtooth continues for three ‘‘ teeth ”’ on each side, 
then stops abruptly. A Gothic designer would have 
used a boss, but this is quite the way in which the 
Byzantine artist stops his dentil mould. (Fig. 27.) 

To one side of the door, over the porch, is a single- 
light window. It is completely covered by a wooden 
window frame, but appears to have a pointed arch with 
a brick dentil mould. 
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The upper room is divided into five small compart- 
ments by heavy stone walls apparently of the same 
date as the front. It looks into the nave of the church 
by a little two-light window, and is lighted on the south 
side by a fine two-light window with an arch-mould 
similar to that of the door. (Fig. 28.) The capitals of the 
jamb and of the octagonal centre shaft are carved with 
Byzantine leaf arabesques with interlacing bosses on 
the faces. The two inner arches are completely plas- 
tered. It is worth noting that the side capitals are 
carved on the arch-mould, so that the small arches 
spring from a capital in the centre, but not on the 
sides. The arrangement is illogical, and again betrays 
a designer working in a style with which he is not 
familiar. 

The window rests upon a cavetto-moulded stone 
sill below which is a large slab of white marble carved 
in low relief with a triple arcade enclosing three 
Maltese crosses. Below this is a stringcourse of cavetto 
and dentil which continues the cornice line of the 
aisle wall. 

The brick dentil of the window arch continues as a 
stringcourse and forms the arch-mould of a small 
round-arched window above the porch. Below this, 
and above the side arch of the porch, is a little carved 
sundial. 

In the apex of the gable is set a white marble slab 
with a cross in low relief, and above it a fragment of 
carving showing a pot with stems and leaves growing 
from it. The piece is imperfect, and both slabs are 
evidently re-used from some Byzantine building, as is 
the similar marble cross on the south gable. 

The angles have the usual shaft and capital sup- 
porting, on the east side of both north and south gables, 
a diagonal corbel, rudely carved with a face, and a 
plain stone waterspout. The coping of the gable is of 
stone, with a Gothic moulding returned round the 
square putt-stones at each angle. The roof has evidently 
been renewed, and no longer follows the original line. 

The peculiar architectural features of this part are 
evidently drawn from the Norman Gothic of Southern 
Italy. Equally evidently the work has been carried out 
by Byzantine workmen who have used their own brick 
dentils and round arches as a matter of course whilst 
introducing the peculiar Western forms in those 
principal features where they were desired by their 
Italian employers. Such seems to be the reading of 
the stones. 

A crack has appeared on the south wall, caused 
evidently by some failure in the foundation of the 
west arcade, but the character of the masonry on both 
north and south sides is continuous to and beyond the 
angles. Then comes an evident break, showing that at 
some later time the entire western wall has been cut 
out and rebuilt. ‘The masonry is coarser, not so finely 
set, and is interspersed with brick in places. 
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The lower part has a central arcade of three arches, 
supported by two marble columns, one of which has 
a plain, flat cubical capital, the other, as capital, an old 
Attic base reversed. 

This central arcade is flanked by two additional 
arches on square piers, making an arcade of five arches 
in all. The lower part of all the openings, including 
those at the ends, is filled with a breastwork, except 
ing in the centre, where the porch is entered by two 
moulded stone steps. The arches are in two faces and 
plastered. 

_Above the arcade are a stringcourse of two brick 
courses, a stone course and a single brick course ; above 
this three windows, the centre circular, the side pair 
square, light the upper rooms. ‘There is no cornice 
save the eaves of the tiles. A few carved fragments, 
including two rudely carved heads, are built into the 
top of the wall. 

On the south angle, in the spandril of the end arch, 
is a carved tablet surmounted by a cross, and bearing 
the date 1791. It appears to be the tomb inscription 
given by Buchon (p. 513) to “ Senilius Sti viridi 
mileli de Lucinia qui habitat in Veneciis.”’ 

In the spandril between the first and second arches 
is a circular stone carved with a rude lion or bear 
rampant. On the breast are the figures 175, appa- 
rently part of a date. The carvings are worn and 
difficult to decipher with accuracy. 

The church shows most of the characteristics of M. 
Enlart’s fourth period. The basilican character of the 
‘nave is Western, but the ritual arrangements are purely 
Byzantine. The treatment of the angles, with their 
shafts and waterspouts, the mouldings of the stone 
cornices, the rib vaults and crude capitals, all resemble 
those of the later Cypriote churches. The addition 
above the narthex is evidently an effort to reproduce 
some of the character of the thirteenth century Gothic 
of Southern Italy. This has been done by adopting 
pointed arches, introducing a dogtooth enrichment, 
and using ashlar masonry. These three peculiarities 
give that Gothic air to a building which is otherwise 
Byzantine. The dogtooth ornament is probably an 
archeological effort, it does not indicate that the build- 
ing belongs to the thirteenth century, but rather that 
the builders of the addition were Italians of the south 
and desired to copy the Angevin Gothic of their native 
land. The district was under Angevin rule from 1278 
to 1375, and remained in Italian hands until the death 
of Centurione Zaccaria in 1432. The date of 1791 on 
the tablet shows that Italian influence did not cease 
with the Turkish Conquest. 

The west wall is later than the rest. It is largely 
built of older fragments, and is of that quite indefinite 
architectural character which defies chronology. The 
general air is Italian, but the composition is very like 
that of the west front of 5. Theodore at Constanti- 
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nople. The crudely carved heads are of a type foun 
in buildings in Maina of the nineteenth century. The 
whole probably belongs to the seventeenth or eigh- 
teenth century. 

As to the church, we have no evidence of it: 
date. 

The addition shows Angevin influence, and we 
should therefore expect it to have been built before 
1375. In that case the church itself probably belongs 
to the middle of the fourteenth century. It can hardly 
be earlier. Artistically the building is one of the 
most interesting in the Morea, and well repays the 
trouble of turning aside into the corner where it is 
hidden. 


St. Mary KaTHOLikos, AT GASTOUNI, IN ELIs. 


Many villages still preserve in their names the 
memory of their one-time Frankish lords, yet few can 
show any more substantial evidences of the Frankish 
domination. At Santameri are no traces of the great 
castle of St. Omer. The church at Francavilla shows 
no signs of Frankish architecture. At Gastouni 
and at Chalandriza are, however, traces of Frankish 
work. 

The church of S. Mary Katholikos, at Gastouni, is 
a typical small Byzantine church of the eleventh 
century. (Fig. 29 ) 

The central dome is supported on the piers of the 
sanctuary and on two columns, a modification of the 
four-column type not uncommon in Greece. 

The church is preceded by a narthex of three bays 
opening into the angle compartments by plain round 
arches, and into the nave by a double arcade with a 
plain central column. In the spandril above this 
column is an inscription which Mr. Oeconomos, of 
King’s College, has been kind enough to read and 
translate (Fig. 30) :— 
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Translation.—W hen the Lordis seated and the Angels 
stand around, when the trumpet sounds and the fire 
burns, what prayer wilt thou make, my soul, being led to 
judgment ? So says this divine and all-holy church of 
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FRANKISH ARCHITECTURE IN GREECE 


the most sacred Mother of God and catholic Queen 
of All, through the great expenditure of the most God- 
beloved bishop of Olena, Mr. Joannico surnamed the 
Black, from the village of . . . the same being arch- 
priest of this diocese and archpriestly seat. A.D. 1702. 
30 May. 

The date evidently refers to a redecoration. The 
side doors were possibly pierced at the same time. 

The exterior is in brick and stone, with some at- 
tempts at patterning. (Fig.31.) The window in the south 
cross arm has elaborate arch moulds with four ranges 
of brick dentils. In the side semi-arches and over the 
central arch of the three-light window are coloured 
vlazed bowls, and the spandrils, both of the outer and 
of the small inner arches, are set with vertical bricks. 
‘The type of ornament is that of the later Greek Byzan- 
tine, and the south gable particularly is one of the 
richest pieces of brickwork in the district of Elis. 

The east end shows only a single apse to the outside, 
for the side apses are shallow and contained in the 
thickness of the wall. The east window is in three 
lights. One of the capitals is of the usual splayed form, 
the other is a good classic Attic base reversed. The 
arches are roughly plastered, and the large spandril is 
filled with a circular brick pattern with a cross in the 
centre and a glazed bowl at the top. On the diagonal 
sides of the apse are two large wheels in brick, with 
radiating spokes, an unusual and interesting form. 

The north side is less elaborate than the south, but 
of the same character. The gable window has only 
two lights and a single dentil arch mould. The work 
generally is well executed, but not of the highest 
class ; it belongs rather to the decadence of Byzantine 
art. 

At each side, below the north and south gables, are 
built-up doorways. ‘The upper part of that on the 
south side is now filled in with rough brick and one 
arge stone, and the old arch has been removed. Above 
is a band of fret brickwork indicating that the door 
was originally of some architectural importance. The 
door on the north side has shafted jambs with carved 
capitals, supporting a cusped pointed arch with a 
chamfer moulding. There are five cusps on each side, 
and the apex is finished with a square. (Fig. 31.) The 
arch is in two stones on each side with an apex joint. 
The carving of the capitals is much worn, but seems 
Gothic in character. Above the arch is a large stone 
slab with a brick zigzag on each side. 

The door is evidently of much later date than the 
church. The columns and cusped arch can hardly be 
earlier than late thirteenth century. It may be a frag- 
ment from some Frankish church now destroyed which 
has been built into the existing church. 

Doors in this position are found also at Blachernai, 
where they are still in use. The existing doorways are 
later insertions, possibly put in by Bishop Joannico. 


Gastouni was an important Frankish city, and Geoffrey 
de Villehardouin had a palace here. This fragment is 
all that remains to tell of his race. 


CHALANDRIZA. 


The village of Chalandriza lies some twelve miles to 
the south of Patras, on the right bank of the Peirus 
and on the mountain road from Patras to Elis. It pre- 
serves the name of the barony confirmed by Champ- 
litte to Audebert de la Tremouille. The barony passed 
by marriage to Giorgio Ghisi towards the end of the 
thirteenth century, and after his death was divided 
between the families of Dalle Carceri and Zaccaria. 

Pouqueville writes : * ‘‘ The modern name of Chalan- 
driza is Tritée. . . . I traversed the plain covered 
with the ruins of houses destroyed in 1770 by the 
Albanians. At this epoch of horrible memory Chalan- 
driza, formerly suffragan bishopric of Patras, possessed 
60 churches built in the manner of those of the Ionian 
Islands, and 5,000 inhabitants. Now there are seven 
churches and but a single priest.” 

He gives in a note the names of the Frankish bishops 
of Chalandriza :— 


Guillaume de Pontoise de l’ordre de Cluni 
mort 


1244 
1258 
Nicholas - - i + te 
Antonio di Macerata ex - .. 1391 
Theodoros Chrysombergi .. 1406 


Raimondo Lizzoli di Milano 1695 


In the existing village are four churches. St. 
Athanasios, the Church of the Koimesis, St. John, and 
St. Theodore (Fig. 34), and the ruins of a square keep. 

The Koimesis is a hall church of three bays divided 
by cross arches. (Fig. 34.) ‘The central bay is covered 
by a dome, the end bays by barrel vaults. The internal 
piers are connected by side arches, and to the east the 
church terminates in a square bay covered by a dome 
vault. On the north side of this are two round-arched 
niches, on the south is one, and a doorway. In the 
arch, on each side, is a small circular window. 

The west door has been modernised, above it is a 
small niche with a pointed arch, and on the gable an 
arched belfry. The walls are of rough rubble, and the 
interior has been modernised in a clumsy Renaissance 
manner. 

The church of S. Athanasios (Fig. 35) is almost ex- 
actly similar to the Koimesis. It is not quite so long, 
is surrounded by a Turkish arcade of pointed arches, 
and, a most important point, the square sanctuary is 
covered by a rough quadripartite rib vault in place of 
a dome vault as at the Koimesis. 

The unusual feature of both churches is the square 
eastern termination. Such an east end is unknown to 


* Pouqueville, Voyage de la Gréce, XII, p. 389. 
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FRANKISH ARCHITECTURE 


Byzantine architecture, and the use of the rib vault in 
S. Athanasios shows that in both churches the form is 
due to Frankish influence. The wall arches of the 
naves and the round windows are also non-Byzantine 
characteristics. 

he masonry is very poor and the churches evidently 
late. They must belong to the last period of Frankish 
rule in the fifteenth century, and have been built for 
the Roman rite. 

St. John’s is a cell church of four bays divided by 
cross arches, two of them carried on brackets, the 
centre one on pilasters. It terminates in a polygonal 


IN GREECE 


the fifteenth century, and have derived their pointed 
arches from the tradition of Western form. But the 
Turks also used pointed arches, and both of the 
churches may have been built under Turkish influence 
in the eighteenth century. 

The castle is a rectangular keep, with thick rubble 
walls, and larger stones at the angles. There are some 
traces of additional buildings. It does not seem impor- 
tant enough to be the castle of so important a barony 
as Chalandriza, and the present remains show no 
feature on which to form an estimate of their age. The 
Morea is very full of late Greek and Turkish forts, and 





Fic. 35: 


apse, and has a single arched belfry to the west end. 
In front are the remains of a narthex, of later date than 
the church. The door has a quarter-round jamb 
moulding and a pointed arch. Above it is a niche with 
a pointed arch set in a square frame. The masonry is 
of rough rubble. 

St. Theodore’s is even smaller and simpler, a little 
barrel-vaulted church with a semicircular apse. The 
door has a pointed arch, and above it is a rough niche, 
also with a pointed arch. It originally had two side 
doors, now built up. 

It is difficult to give any decided opinion on these 
churches. They certainly do not belong to the earlier 
Latin period—they are not Byzantine. They may have 
been built whilst Chalandriza was in Italian hands in 


CHALANDRIZA. ST. ATHANASIOS 


great caution must be exercised in assigning a medizval 
origin to any fortification, even on a medieval site. 

There are probably further remains of Gothic archi- 
tecture in Greece. The district of Achaia, where the 
Frankish power was once so great, now only shows a 
few scattered fragments, though it might be expected 
to be the richest in Greece. On the road from Athens to 
Marathon is a little church known as “ Amorphé 
Ecclesia.” It is a plain little two-columned church 
with a narthex and a side chapel. Two bays of this 
are covered by quadripartite rib vaults with round 
diagonal and flat cross arches. These resemble very 
closely the rib vaults in the narthex of Blachernai. 
This is apparently the only Gothic fragment in 
Attica. 
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The examples given show that the first conquerors 
introduced a pure Gothic architecture into Greece. 
Within a very few years, however, a Byzantine influ- 
ence becomes apparent. The conquerors themselves 
must have become “ Byzantinised,” and the Gothic 
influence slowly wanes. Yet at intervals some more 
home-ljoving Frank would turn his thoughts westward 
and, as at Blachernai, import into his building the 
forms of Southern Italy from which he had come, or 
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which his craftsmen knew best. This apparentl 
continued all through the Gothic period, so that th 
latest Frankish buildings show details of Renaissanc 
character, as in Our Lady of Crete, at Monemvasia. 

No classic sentiment protects the few remaining 
fragments, and in a few years the last remains of the 
Frankish rule may have disappeared. 


* B.S.A., Vol. XII (1905-6), PI. iii. 
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THE TOWN PLANNING EXHIBITION AT OLYMPIA 


The Town Planning Exhibition at Olympia 


BY H. V. LANCHESTER [F.] 


HEN the Commercial Motor and Roads 

\ N Exhibition was organised at Olympia, it was 

seen that there was asurplus of accommoda- 
tion (now that this building has been so greatly en- 
larged) equal to the whole of the gallery of the smaller 
hall, some 300 feet in length by 150 feet wide. It 
seemed appropriate that an exhibition illustrating road 
design and construction should be placed here, and 
representatives of the National Housing Council, the 
‘own Planning Institute, and the Garden Cities Asso- 
ciation were co-opted on a joint committee to arrange 
for this section. At the first meeting of this committee 
it was made clear that the available space was much 
more than the subject of roads demanded, and that it 
could be arranged to accommodate an exhibition 
covering the whole field of Town Planning. Major R. 
Hardy-Syms was appointed organising secretary, and 
at once set to work to gather together a representative 
collection of illustrative models and drawings. 

To afford increased wall space and to divide the 
various sections, the gallery was divided into a number 
of bays by projecting screens, one or more being 
allotted to each of the following groups :— 

1. The Civic Survey. 
2. Town Planning Schemes under the Town Plan- 
ning Acts. 

3. Road Forms. 

London. 

. City Development. 

». Regional ‘Town Planning. 
. Garden Cities. 

8. Parks and Playgrounds. 

In addition there was extensive floor space available 
for models. Among the latter the most notable was 
the large plan model executed in situ on the floor 
itself, under the direction of Professor S. D. Adshead : 
this measured some 220 feet by 20 feet, and showed 
the Great West Road (Brentford by-pass), now ap- 
proaching completion, with the districts through which 
this runs. The model was executed by Professor 
Adshead and his assistants in five days, a remarkable 
achievement. 

The large model of Gothenburg, Sweden, was also 
an exhibit of exceptional interest. It took in the whole 
area of the town and environs, and showed both the 
existing conditions and proposed improvements in a 
skilful way, the relief being in accordance with the 
present, and the colouring with the intended future. 
Other noticeable models were the Civic Centre, Oporto, 
by Mr. Barry Parker; Bournville ; the development 
scheme for Bombay, by Mr. Davidge ; several ‘Town 
‘lanning Schemes, and a number of relief maps. 


ue 
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Turning to the walls, we review the groups in 
numerical order. Under the heading Civic Survey (1) 
was seen a series of 14 sheets showing a standard 
system of notation by which the various conditions were 
indicated on plans. Birmingham contributed a large 
map showing the user of all land in the more closely 
built up centre of the city ; Cardiff, a series of maps 
accompanied by aerial photographs ; Dusseldorf, dia- 
grams of industrial areas, transport systems, etc. ; 
Bradford, a contour map with Town Planning schemes ; 
Newbury, an historical series ; Manchester, a building 
user map indicating in distinctive colours its houses, 
public buildings, shops, factories, public parks, rail- 
ways, canals, cemeteries, and undeveloped land. Other 
exhibits dealt with the distribution of the population 
and the traffic density in the streets of London, Paris, 
New York, Vienna and Berlin. 

Section 2—Town Planning Schemes under the Act— 
contained a general map showing the location of all 
places where such schemes have been undertaken, and 
where they are required to be made, and general and 
detail plans from numerous authorities, including 
typical ones from Birmingham, Glasgow, Bradford, 
Plymouth, Cardiff and Luton. It was evidently found 
difficult to draw the line of demarcation between this 
and Section 5, as many Town Planning schemes were 
included in the latter which might have been placed 
here. 

Section 3—-Road Forms comprised a number of 
sections and constructional details of most of the great 
roads recently carried out around our large cities ; it 
also included studies in the subdivision of roads for 
various purposes, and some good plans for garages and 
parking stations for cars. Liverpool had a comprehen- 
sive plan and numerous photographs of its broadly 
conceived road system. ‘Tree planting and tree con- 
servation were dealt with in a couple of illustrative 
diagrams. 

Section 4—-London—was largely in the hands of the 
London Society, whose exhibit was supplemented by 
diagrams showing positions of street accidents, time 
zones, ‘Town Planning schemes, and other factors. 
Major Hardy-Syms provided a map showing the 
arterial roads around London now under construction 
or authorised. The historical section showing the 
growth of London, the traffic diagrams, and those 
showing surface utilisation, were all of special interest 
to the Londoner. 

Section 5—City Development—formed a striking 
feature in the exhibition. Zurich contributed a series 
of artistically prepared plans showing the growth of the 
city from medizval times onward, and followed these 
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up with the regulating plan for the future. The exhibit 
of ‘“* La Renaissance des Cités ’’ was also a good one, 
with illustrations from Paris and plans for the recon- 
struction of cities damaged in the war, besides typical 
examples from the U.S.A. and elsewhere, lent from 
their collection. In the next bay Dundee had a fine 
set of drawings of the new extension along the Tay 
by the side of which were a series of plans from Roch- 
dale showing what the town might have been with Town 
Planning in the last century, and what it would 
probably be with—and without— Town Planning, in the 
year 2022. Manchester had a somewhat similar set of 
plans elsewhere in the exhibition. This section con- 
tained a large number of improvement schemes of 
marked interest from both British and foreign towns, 
among the more important being the suburban villages 
provided by the London County Council, the proposed 
improvement scheme at Leicester, and housing schemes 
in South Wales, Portsmouth and other places. ‘Three 
fine sets of maps displayc d the development schemes for 
Gothenburg, Copenhagen and Upsala. In an adjacent 
bay the premier place was taken by drawings of the sea 
front public gardens at Ramsgate, designed by Sir 
John Burnet, with which were hung other designs for 
schemes in pleasure towns on the coast. 

Section 6—Regional Planning—consisted of illustra- 
tive maps of the more comprehensive schemes. A 
good series of the West Middlesex area was contributed 
by Messrs. Adams and Thompson. Manchester and 
District, at present the most important joint scheme in 
the country, showed a series of preliminary studies ; 
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the Doncaster Region the set of maps prepared for the 
recent report ; and South Wales and other places had 
maps of joint schemes of varying importance. 

Section 7—Garden Cities—was provided by the 
Garden Cities Association, and included plans and 
photographs of Letchworth and Welwyn as the only 
undertakings carrying out integrally, in this country at 
all events, the programme and principles for which this 
Association stands. 

Section 8-—-Parks and Playgrounds—contained a 
good set of drawings and views of the sun, air, and 
swimming baths on Lake Zurich; also a finely pre- 
sented plan of the entrance to Stanley Park, Vancouver, 
by Mr. T. H. Mawson ; a plan of the Tayside park at 
Dundee, and other exhibits ; but this section did not 
receive the support it ought to have had, and could 
hardly be regarded as adequate to the importance of 
this aspect of Town Planning. 

‘Taking it as a whole, the exhibition, though to some 
extent an improvisation, and handicapped by the fact 
that many who would have contributed did not realise 
in time its comprehensive character, was an emphatic 
illustration of the interest that can be evoked by a 
display on these general lines. The employment of 
the realistic model, the variety in the classes of subject, 
the possibilities of attractive presentation, where mere 
diagrams can be made pleasing by the employment of 
harmonious colouring, the life and novelty of the aerial 
photograph, find a response in various types of mind 
that secures for a well-arranged Town Planning exhi- 
bition a large and increasing public. 


Reviews 


DRY ROT OF WOOD AND SANITATION. 
By Professor Percy Groom, M.A., D.Sc., F.LS. 
[Alfred Haworth & Co., Ltd., 84 Leadenhall Street, 
E.C.3.]. Price 1/-. 

Professor Groom has published the Chadwick Public 
Lecture he gave at the R.I.B.A. on 3 November 1921, 
upon “ Dry Rot of Wood and Sanitation,” which is a 
valuable addition to the somewhat inadequate litera- 
ture upon the subject in our language. 

As reference was made to this lectureinthe JOURNAL of 
26 November 1921, it does not appearto be necessary to 
go over the same ground again, but as there seems to be 
a feeling in certain quarters that some further organised 
inquiry is desirable as to the origin and depredations 
of the dry rot fungi, in order to justify expenditure upon 
further research, it is doubtless advisable to emphasise 
certain points on which, in the opinion of Professor 
Groom, much more information is required, namely : 

(1) Exactly what species of fungi are responsible 
for the different kinds of decay. 

(2) Whether considerable infection takes place in 
the transit of timber either by sea or land. 
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(3) The way in which two or more species of fungi 
work together to produce rot. 


(4) Why it is that certain kinds of wood are liable 
to attack from certain types of fungi and not from 
others : what is the nature of the substance in certain 
timbers that makes them comparatively immune from 
dry rot, and so on ; to which we should be inclined to 
add the question, what is the exact nature of the rot 
often found in the lower parts of door posts subject to 
alternate dampness and dryness? Is the action of the 
water and air merely physical, tending to break down 
the fibres of the material, or is it bacteriological due to 
some fungus? It is not unusual to find the physical 
properties of wood in this position quite exhausted, and 
yet there appears to be no trace of merulius or similar 
fungi. 

It is a matter of interest to architects to find that the 
blueness in the sapwood of pine is due to a fungus 
(Ceratosomella pint) which only attacks the sapwood, 
but is not detrimental to its strength. This character- 
istic is helpful in that it enables architects to detect 
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ore easily the presence of sapwood in timber ; it is 
ilso a matter of interest to find that the deep brown or 
usty colour so often found in English oak is due to a 
ungus. The writer has been told on more than one 
sccasion by people who ought to know that such stains 
were due to age. 

There are times when Professor Groom is not quite 
so clear or informing as one would like. For instance, 
trom the point of view of their manner of attack, he 
considers that the fungi of dry rot can be ranged into 
two extreme classes. He deals quite clearly and ade- 
quately with those fungi, such as merulius, which not 
only send their hyphz into the wood but spread over 
the surface as well; but he is vague as regards those 
fungi that send their hyphz only into the interior of the 
wood, always keeping some distance from the outside. 
He does not give us their names, nor does he suggest 
how they can be guarded against: perhaps further 
research is needed. 

A refreshing comparison is made between the en- 
lightened method in this country, where the owner can 
relinquish his responsibility for and interest in dry rot 
by sale of the property, and that in Germany, where “ the 
law renders the vendor liable for damages for such a sale 
when the dry rot was considerable at the time of the 
sale, whether or no he knew of its existence.” 

VERNON CROMPTON [F.]. 


GENERALIZED LINEAR PERSPECTIVE. By 
J. W. Gordon, 21s. net. [Messrs. Constable and 
Co., Ltd., London, W.C.2.] 

Perspective drawing as ordinarily understood by the 
architectural and general art student is the science of 
producing on a vertical picture plane a correct repre- 
sentation of an object or group of objects. Ina general- 
ised theory of perspective, such as is attempted in the 
book under review, the aim is to state the principles of 
perspective drawing in such a way that they apply also to 
picture planes which may be inclined at any angle to the 
horizontal. Of course, the vertical plane perspective, 
which is that exclusively adopted in making perspective 
drawings, is but a particular case of the generalised 
theory ; and therefore in essence the perspective prob- 
lem is one and the same, whether generalised or con- 
fined to the one special case required in practical work. 
Perspective drawing is simply a problem in solid geo- 
metry, or as Mr. Gordon says, “ projective geometry.” 

The generalised theory of perspective might seem at 
first glance to possess no interest except for the mathe- 
matician ; anditis certainly as a problem of mathemati- 
cal interest that the subject was treated by Brook Taylor, 
the eminent mathematician, in 1715. His book is re- 
ferred to, and, in a sense, reviewed, by Mr. Gordon, 
who has, however, treated the subject somewhat differ- 
ently from his illustrious predecessor and has handled 
it as having a very real practical interest of a kind that 
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it could not possibly have had two hundred years ago. 
Mr. Gordon develops his subject in connection with 
land surveying by means of aerial photography more 
particularly for military purposes. The photographic 
plate is the picture plan on which a pictorial view, or a 
perspective, of the ground is produced, and the analysis 
given of the principles of perspective is intended to 
enable the surveyor to operate in the reverse sense to the 
perspective draughtsman and to start from his photo- 
graphic perspective and arrive at a scale plan of the 
ground, Clearly in such a case the photographic plate 
or picture plane will be inclined to the horizontal as a 
rule and hence the generalised theory is necessary. 

If the exact inclination of the camera were known and 
the ground to be surveyed were truly level the problem 
would be a comparatively simple one ; but in practice 
probably neither of these conditions would be fulfilled, 
and hence many awkward complications. Mr.Gordon’s 
book does not treat in any detail of the methods to be 
followed where the ground is of varying level, but is con- 
fined to the principles of the subject. After all, the dif- 
ficulties in the solution of the problems involving vary- 
ing levels are of the practical rather than the theoretical 
order. The practical difficulties are, however, by no 
means negligible ; and until considerable developments 
and improvements in ways and means are made, sur- 
veying from the air does not promise to give results of 
anything like the accuracy which is indispensable in 
civil surveying, though for military purposes, even in 
the present state of advancement, it is no doubt of very 
great importance. 

In criticising the book it must be borne in mind that 
this is virtually a pioneer work, and, as has happened 
with treatises on practical perspective, subsequent text- 
books will probably be very much simpler in form and 
method. It must be confessed that Mr. Gordon’s book 
is by no means easy reading, largely on account of the 
very extensive—one cannot but feel unnecessarily ex- 
tensive—specialised vocabulary. ‘The reader almost 
needs a new glossary of terms beside him ; no glossary 
known to the writer of this review would serve the pur- 
pose. Mr. Gordon admits “ a few verbal innovations of 
which it may be convenient to the reader to be fore- 
warned ”’ ; and then gives a few explanations which are 
not sufficient either in number or clearness ; other ex- 
planations are distributed throughout the book. It may 
be hoped that in this respect particularly later works on 
the subject will be able to dispense with a considerable 
portion of this special nomenclature. 

The student of perspective will probably experience a 
feeling of repugnance on finding the book so liberally 
besprinkled with trigonometrical expressions and equa- 
tions. Here, again, it may be that simplification will 
follow ; but although generalised perspective applying 
to picture planes at any inclination could certainly be 
developed and explained with a purely geometrical 
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vocabulary and by purely graphical methods, yet if it 
be desired to give it an application to aerial photo- 
graphic surveying—which is probably its chief if not 
its only practical value—trigonometrical expressions 
and methods would seem to be indispensable. Graphi- 
cal methods alone applied to a photograph of a large 
area of ground would not be sufficiently accurate to 
yield results of much value. 

It would be out of place in a review of this kind to 
venture on any critical examination of the subject mat- 
ter of the book, which may safely be said to be one 
which merits serious consideration by those interested 
in the theory of perspective for its own sake on the one 
hand and those interested in approximate surveying on 
a large scale on the other. Mr. Gordon has evidently 
a very considerable and keen interest in his subject, and 
must be congratulated as being the first to publish a 
systematic treatise on this complicated problem. 

Joun H. MarkuHam [A.,]. 


THE FRENCH ALPS: Edited by Findlay Muirhead and 
Marcel Monmarché, 12 mo. Lond. 1923 (Macmillan 
& Co.) 

SWITZERLAND, WITH CHAMONIX AND THE 
ITALIAN LAKES: Edited by Findlay Muirhead. 
12 mo. Lond. 1923. 

The bold bid made by Findlay Muirhead for establish- 
ing an English equivalent to Baedeker’s Guides becomes 
more pronounced as volume succeeds volume. ‘The last 
two are indeed excellent. In (1) The French Alps (10s. 
net) desirable features are brought in. The introductory 
-plan of the Route des Alpes, for instance, has a section of 
the mountainous tract spreading between the Lake of 
Geneva and Nice, which should be welcomed by motorists 
and foot-travellers alike. The town maps by Hachette 
are clear, but suffer from a little heaviness in the printing 
of names, a frequent fault with French maps. Again, some 
of them, in the volume under review, have been carelessly 
folded, a small matter, but one likely to irritate. ‘The paper 
is a shade too thick, to our thinking ; a thin, strong page is 
far more pleasant to the touch. The historical sketch of 
France and the Notes on the French Alps are pithy and 
well condensed, and the population given, that of the 1921 
census, is an indication of up-to-dateness. The informa- 
tive matter leaves little to be desired, and great pains have 
obviously been taken with it. It is, however, possible to 
cavil at small inaccuracies. We do not hold, to take an 
example, that the view from the Pic de Menise, in the 
Evian-les-Bains district, rivals in the least that of its neigh- 
bour, the Dent d’Oche. Likewise, in the history of Brian- 
¢on, the town only was held by the Lords of Albon until 
the end of the fifteenth century. The charges asked by 
guides at Modane are perceptibly in excess of the one 
mentioned. 

(2) Switzerland, with Chamonix and the Italian Lakes 
(15s. net). Here, once more, we benefit by the thorough 
information available ; the maps, if unpleasantly coloured, 
are very good. A superb sketch of Swiss history is fol- 
lowed by notes on art in Switzerland which, though to 
the point, do not touch upon the architectural develop- 
ment, influenced as it was on four cardinal sides, that 


go 


made up the unsophisticated grace and charm of Swiss 
towns ; it is also a pity that references to painting stop with 
Hodler ; neither Cuno Amiet nor the able Younger School 
should have been omitted. With regard to Neuchatel, no 
mention is made of that lovely Renaissance building, the 
Palais Rougemont. Schaffhausen, Lucerne, Berne (the 
Minster has a stained glass of even earlier date than the 
one mentioned) and St. Gall should have had their con- 
siderable architecural claims brought out more clearly. 
Lacunz such as these, no doubt, will get filled in further 
editions. 

But the general arrangement, the notes on Winter Sport, 
the approaches from England, the regard to topographical 
exactitudes and the Index are admirable, and these two 
books deserve extensive patronage. GorpDon HOoLt. 


Correspondence 


CASEMENT OR SASH WINDOWS. 


To the Editor, JouRNAL R.I.B.A.,— 

DeEaR Sir,—I have been asked what constitutes the 
respective merits of casements and sashes ? 

Considering the last first, it is obvious where a tradi- 
tional style or period is aimed at, the sash window as in 
Georgian houses gives the required character completely. 
Sash windows allow of the filling of large voids in the 
walls, and assist in the rendering of dignified effect. They 
are more easy to keep clean than are casement windows. 
It is difficult to recall any other advantages. ‘The disad- 
vantages are many. ‘They involve the use of woodwork, 
such as linings, architraves, sills and shutters. And if 
hard woods are not used, periodic painting has to be 
done. 

Unless extremely skilfully made, sashes will rattle in the 
wind, and woodwork is always more or less subject to 
expansion and contraction, and therefore they can never 
be made absolutely airtight. 

The wearing quality of sashes is vastly inferior to case- 
ments, as sash cords and fasteners are short-lived, and 
must be renewed from time to time. 

The gunmetal casement is capable of being made abso- 
lutely water and airtight, and can be used in any sized 
void, provided with mullions and transoms. ‘The upkeep 
is practically nil. If made in iron they must be painted 
occasionally, but can be made perfectly air and watertight. 

One very great advantage of the metal casement is in 
the fact that windows can be made with it without the 
use of woodwork. And when the amount of woodwork 
is reduced to a minimum, hard wood can be used in the 
most economic building. 

When stone mullions and transomed windows are built 
and fitted with metal casements, the windows will produce 
more the effect of grills than of holes in the walls. And 
this will help greatly to give scale to the building and 
comforting effect of protection to persons inside. 

Casements are essentially English, and sashes essen- 
tially classic. 

Another advantage of the casement is the ease by which 
it can be arranged to open at any angle and to any degree, 
and according to the varying direction of the wind. 

C. ¥.. A. VoOvsry. 
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THE ARCHITECTURE CLUB 


THE ARCHITECTURE CLUB. 

The steady progress of the Architecture Club was 
een at its fifth dinner on November 22nd, Mr. J. C. 
Squire presiding over a record gathering of members 
and friends. 

Mr. Edmund Gosse, associating with the toast of 
‘Architecture ’? the name of Mr. Paul Waterhouse, 
the club’s guest of honour, paid an eloquent tribute 
to an ancient and noble art, which had the merit of 
universal application. A man might live without 
poetry, music, painting or sculpture, but, unless he was 
a gipsy, he could not exist in a civilised community 
without architecture in some application. Recalling 
pleasurable memories of many visits paid to the fine 
buildings of Northern France, he said that what most 
impressed him was the conservative spirit with which 
the magnificent memorials of the past in that country 
were guarded ; and he thought that the club could do 
good service in protecting magnificent buildings in this 
country that were in danger of being lost on industrial 
grounds ; as it had, in fact, helped to save the fine old 
Whitgift Hospital at Croydon. He deplored the pro- 
posal to destroy many of the City churches, for never in 
the history of civilisation, so far as he could recall, had a 
beautiful building been destroyed without its being 
regretted afterwards. If they destroyed a beautiful 
church in the City it would be gone for ever ; and the 
next generation would discover beauties in it which 
those who had destroyed it had never perceived. 

Mr. Waterhouse, replying, said that there was much 
that literature could do for architecture, and something 
that architecture could do for literature, and he rejoiced 
in the existence of a society like the club to blend the 
two together. Recalling his responsibility for twenty- 
five biographies, he confessed that he was not quite sure 
whether he was replying as an architect who was a 
literary man, or a literary man who happened also to 
be an architect. Perhaps the latter réle was preferable, 
for the profession of architecture was not famed for 
producing after-dinner speakers, although he hoped that 
this defect would be remedied by their association with 
literary men. Mr. Waterhouse dispelled any doubt 
about his own capabilities in this respect by a very 
witty and playful speech, leading up to what he de- 
scribed as an epic of his own composition, revealed as a 
limerick about a young lady of Dorset. 

This festive mood was kept up by Lord Riddell in 
proposing the toast of the club, in which he took the 
opportunity of gravely admonishing the architects of his 
tellow-members on the subject of “ extras,” and also 
adjured them to sign their buildings. Although he saw 
the disadvantages attending such a course, he himself 
Was prepared to go so far as to require doctors to put 
their names on their patients’ tombstones. 

Mr. A. B. Walkley, responding in the same vein, con- 
fessed that he knew little about architecture. He was 


assured by friends that the house he inhabited in a small 
coast town was very like the houses in the Camberwell 
New Road, and although he had never seen that road he 
was quite willing to believe it. He had some early 
association with architecture, having occupied an office 
in a big Government building that was spoken of with 
great respect, as it had been designed by a chief archi- 
tect to the Office of Works. He looked out of this build- 
ing on to another Government building that had been 
spoiled, like many other buildings, by the addition of a 
top storcy. This latter building was demolished shortly 
after he left the Government service, revealing another 
wonderful City building—the Goldsmiths’ Hall. He 
felt that it was a cruel stroke of fate that he should have 
been deprived of the opportunity of seeing that building 
from the advantageous point of view afforded by his 
former office. 
J. H. E_per-Duncan. 


*“WHO’S WHO IN ARCHITECTURE.” 

The Architectural Press have just published, under the 
editorship of Mr. F. Chatterton [F.] and with the official 
approval of the R.I.B.A., Who’s Who in Architecture. 
This valuable little book of reference contains biographies 
and addresses of architects, a list of the various schools of 
architecture (including institutions aided or maintained by 
the London County Council at which instruction in 
architecture is provided), with their teaching programmes, 
fees, etc., and a list of architectural and kindred institu- 
tions, with an account of their foundation and objects. 
The biographical particulars are not always as complete 
as one could wish (due, no doubt, to the modesty of their 
subjects), but as a whole the book contains reference 
matter which will be found useful on the shelves of every 
architect. 

MR. C. F. A. VOYSEY. 

Mr. C. F. A. Voysey has been elected Master of the 
Art Workers’ Guild for 1924, in succession to Mr. 
F. W. Troup, the retiring President. This recognition 
of the important part Mr. Voysey has played during 
the last thirty years in the Arts and Crafts movement, 
if a little delayed, is none the less welcome. ‘There 


extraordinary versatility as a designer, whether it be of 
building, or the arts applied to it. Designs from his hand 
of furniture, metal work, carpets, cretonnes, wall papers, 
and silver work, are well known. In the same year he 
has exhibited both in the Sculpture and the Architectural 
Rooms of the Royal Academy. 

A.A. STUDENTS’ PANTOMIME. 

The A.A. Students’ pantomime, So this is Architecture, 
will be performed at King George’s Hall, Caroline Street, 
Tottenham Court Road, on 20 and 21 December, at 
8 p.m. The performance will not only contribute to the 
gaiety of the audience, but also, incidentally, to the Archi- 
tects’ Benevolent Society, to which good cause all the 
profits are to be devoted. A good attendance is assured. 
Tickets, 7s. 6d., 5s., and 2s. 6d., may be obtained from 


the A.A. 
gI 





THE CITY CHURCHES.* 

The small committee to which the Church Assembly 
recently referred the Union of Benefices and Disposal of 
Churches (Metropolis) Measure for further consideration 
met recently at the Church House, Westminster, and 
agreed that opportunity should be sought for confer- 
ences with the Corporation of the City of London, 
the London County Council, and the conference of 
societies representing architecture, art, and archeology, 
lately presided over by Sir Aston Webb, with a view to 
considering their criticisms of the Measure. The prin- 
cipal objections made to the Measure were carefully con- 
sidered by the committee in preparation for these con- 
ferences. 


BRITISH EMPIRE EXHIBITION (1924). 

The Royal Institute of British Architects have been 
invited to arrange an Exhibition of Architecture in the 
Palace of Arts at Wembley. The Exhibition of Archi- 
tecture will open on 19 May, and will close on 28 June 
192., and will consist of a representative selection of 
the recent work of living architects in the United King- 
dom, India, the Dominions and Colonies. It is pro- 
posed that photographs and models only shall be 
exhibited. 

The exhibition will be of a general nature, except 
that ‘Town Planning and Housing Schemes will be 
excluded in view of the fact that a Town Planning 
Exhibition is to be held immediately before the Exhi- 
bition of Architecture. 

The arrangements are being carried out by the 
R.I.B.A. Exhibition Committee with the assistance of 
the Architecture Club. Owing to the limited space at 
their disposal and to the necessity for the display of 
representative work from the whole Empire, the Com- 
mittee propose that the exhibition shall be arranged by 
invitation only. 


NOTES FROM THE MINUTES OF THE COUNCIL 
MEETING, 19 NOVEMBER 1923. 
Town PLANNING. 


It was decided to circulate a memorandum on the 
subject of Architects and Town Planning to all Members 
and Licentiates and to the Allied Societies, with a request 
to the latter that they should use their influence to bring 
it to the notice of the local authorities in their districts. 


HousINnG FEEs. 


A committee was appointed to draft a new Scale of 
Charges applicable to Housing Work under the Housing 
(No. 2) Act, 1923 


* The London City Churches, a pamphlet which has just 
been compiled and issued by the London Society, in the 
hope of arousing greater public interest in these historic 
buildings, can be obtained from the publishers, Messrs. T. 
Fisher Unwin, Ltd., 1 Adelphi Terrace, W.C.2, price ts. 
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THe R.I.B.A. Lisprary. 


A committee was appointed to consider and report on 
the question of better and safer accommodation for the 
R.I.B.A. Library. 

APPOINTMENT. 

Mr. Digby L. Solomon [F.] was appointed to represent 
the R.I.B.A. on the Sectional Committee on Cement of 
the British Engineering Standards Association 


PROFESSIONAL CONDUCT. 


A member was censured and suspended for six months 
for quoting fees lower than those prescribed by the 
R.I.B.A. Scale when applying for appointment as archi- 
tect to a public authority. 

THE FrANco-BririsH UNION OF ARCHITECTS. 

It was decided to make an annual grant of {20 to meet 
the expenses of the British Section of the Franco-British 
Union of Architects. 

NIEMBERSHIP. 

The applications of 4 candidates tor the Fellowship 

and 2 candidates for the Associateship were approved. 


RESIGNATIONS. 
The following resignations were accepted with regret :— 
J. Coulson Nicol [F.]. 
Kk. Gammell [4.]. 


Competitions 


CAIRO: NEW LAW COURTS. 

Members and Licentiates are advised to take no part in 
this Competition because the Conditions are not in 
accordance with the Regulations of the R.I.B.A. 

The Competitions Committee are in negotiation with 
the promoters in the hope of securing an amendment. 

TaN MacALIsTER, 
Secretary, R.1.B.A. 


FORMBY : PROPOSED HOUSING SCHEMES 
AND LAY-OUT COMPETITION. 

The Competitions Committee desire to call the atten- 
tion of Members and Licentiates to the fact that the Con- 
ditions of the above Competition are not in accordance 
with the Regulations of the R.I.B.A. The Competitions 
Committee are in negotiation with the promoters in the 
hope of securing an amendment. In the meantime 
Members and Licentiates are advised to take no part in 
the Competition. 

IAN MAacALIsTER, 
Secretary. 
PROPOSED NEW BUILDINGS FOR 
MANCHESTER GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 

The President of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects has nominated Dr. Percy S. Worthington, F.R.1.B.A., 
as Assessor in this Competition. 
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Notices 
THE FOURTH GENERAL MEETING. 

‘The Fourth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session 
1923-1924 will be held on Monday, December 17, at 
S p.m., in the Hall of the Royal Society of Medicine, 
1, Wimpole Street, W.1, for the following purposes :— 

To read the Minutes of the Meeting held on 3 De- 
cember 1923 ; formally to admit members attending for 
the first time since their election ; nomination of Candi- 
dates for Membership (Election 7 January 1924). 

To read the following Paper: ‘‘ Higher Buildings in 
Relation to Town Planning,” by Raymond Unwin [F.]. 


“7 . . 
Examinations 
R.I.B.A. STATUTORY EXAMINATION. 


‘The attention of architectural students is called to the 
Statutory Examination of the Royai Institute of British 
Architects. 

The Building Acts require every candidate for a 
District Surveyorship to hold a certificate of competency 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 

In addition to certificates of competency for the oftice 
of District Surveyor under the Metropolitan Building 
Acts, certificates are also granted of competency for Build- 
ing Surveyor under the Public Health Acts. 

Since the war the number of candidates for this 
examination has fallen off, and it is thought that attention 
might be called to the examination with a view to reviving 
interest in it. 

The examination was started in 1856, and from that 
date to 1914 an average number of five candidates has 
passed each year. Looking through the list of these can- 
didates it is seen that many architects in the past sat for 
it who have never applied for a District Surveyorship, but 
have taken the examination as a qualification for private 
practice. 

A knowledge of the Building Acts is of great use to 
provincial architects as well as to architects who practise 
in the Metropolitan area. It is often found that when 
provincial architects start building in London their designs 
have to be modified to meet the requirements of the 
Building Acts. 

The examination is a thorough test in a knowledge of 
the Building Acts and building construction, and requires 
a careful study of those subjects which every architect 
ought to know. 

The syllabus covers the supporting power of soils and 
methods of securing good foundations, a thorough know- 
ledge of building materials, their strength and decay ; 
fire-resisting construction and the means of escape in case 
of fire ; calculations for steel framed construction and 
reinforced concrete. Dangerous structures are dealt with, 
shoring, underpinning, scaffolding, derricks and other 
machinery and plant used in the erection of buildings. 

In the graphic questions, subjects are set for design 
which involve the application of all the foregoing subjects. 

It will be seen that the examination is essentially a 
practical one, bringing down the studies of the schools to 
the touchstone of actual practice. 


NOTICES 





Final Examinations 
ALTERNATIVE PROBLEMS IN DESIGN. 


Instructions to Candidates. 

1. ‘I'he drawings, which should preferably be on uniform 
sheets of paper of not less than Imperial size, must be sent to 
the Secretary of the Board of Architectural Education, Royal 
Institute of British Architects, g Conduit Street, W., on or 
before the dates specified below. 

2. Each set of drawings must be signed by the author, AND 
HIS FULL NAME AND ADDRESS, and the name of the school, if any, 
in which the drawings have been prepared, must be attached 
thereto. 

3. All designs, whether done in a school or not, must be 
accompanied by a declaration from the student that the design 
is his own work and that the drawings have been wholly exe 
cuted by him. In the preparation of the design the student 
may profit by advice. 

4. Drawings for subjects (a) are to have the shadows pro- 
jected at an angle of 45° in line, monochrome, or colour. 
Drawings in subjects (4) are to be finished as working drawings. 
Lettering on all drawings must be of a clear, scholarly, and 
unaffected character. 

Subject LXXIII. 

(a) A design for an ENTRANCE HALL, STAIRCASE, AND MEM- 
BERS’ ROOM OF A CLUP in a large city. The members’ room is 
to be 2,500 feet super. and to be situated on the first floor. The 
entrance hall is centrally beneath this with rooms on each side 
which should not form part of the design. 

The long side of the members’ room is on the street, and 
the staircase is at the back approached through the entrance hall. 

Drawings required : Two }-inch scale plans. ‘T'wo }-inch 
scale sections. One of the sections to be longitudinally 
through the members’ room and the entrance hall looking 
towards the staircase. ‘The other section to be a cross-section 
showing the members’ room, entrance hall and staircase. 
Tne scheme of decoration is to be shown. 

(6) Working drawings for Design Subject No. LXXI (a) 
(A CEMETERY CHAPEL). 

The design for the c2metery chapel may, after it has been 
approved, be re-submitted with the addition of }-inch scale 
ground and foundation plan, }-inch scale longitudinal section, 
}-inch scale transverse section, }-inch detail of part of front. 

Subject LX XIV. 

(a) A design for a SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE IN A LARGI 
PROVINCIAL Town. The school is to be erected on a corner 
site 40 feet by 70 feet with buildings adjoining on both streets. 
It is intended to accommodate about §0 to 60 students. 

The accommodation to consist of studios including one for 
freehand and life drawing, a small library, lecture room, a room 
for building construction demonstrations, principal’s and staff 
rooms, office. Lavatory and cloakroom accommodation for 
both sexes should be provided. Also an exhibition hall which 
may or may not be combined with the entrance hall. 

Drawings required : }-inch scale plans, sections, elevations. 

(6) Working drawings for Design No. LXXII (a) (TEA 
House IN A Pustic Park), provided the design has been ap- 
proved. The drawings submitted under (a) to be submitted 
together with 4-inch scale ground and foundation plan. One 
!-inch scale elevation. One }-inch scale section. 

Subject LXXV. 

(a) THe Toms of a great man in the nave arcade of a Renais- 
sance cathedral. ‘The piers are 25 feet centre to centre. 

Drawings to $-inch scale sufficient to explain the design are 
required. 

(b) Working drawings for Design No. LXXIII (a) (ENn- 
TRANCE HALL, STAIRCASE AND MEMBERS’ ROOM OF A CLUB), if 
the design has been approved. 











The drawings submitted under (a) to be submitted together 
with one }3-inch scale plan of ground floor, two }-inch scale 
sections, including both floors. 

Subject LXXVI. 

(a) A design for an OFFIcE BUILDING FOR A PORCELAIN 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY. The office building should be 
situated adjoining the main factory and furnish accommodation 
for clerical staff and a store room for finished products. 

The accommodation should comprise an entrance hall, 
waiting room and enquiry office, two large offices for clerks, 
head clerk’s office, offices for managing director, secretary 
chief accountant and his clerks. In addition, a small drawing 
office and room for head draughtsman, board room and ante- 
room should be provided. Lavatory accommodation, cloak- 
rooms, etc., for both sexes. In addition, there must be a well 
lit exhibition hall suitable for show cases and a display of 
porcelain. This hall should be about 4,000 feet super. It is 
suggested that the building be on two floors. 

Drawings required: }-inch scale plans, 2 elevations and 
section through office and exhibition hall. 

(b) Working drawings for Design No. LX XIV (a) (A SCHOOL 
OF ARCHITECTURE). 

The design for the school of architecture may, after it has 
been approved, be re-submitted with the addition of one eleva- 


vation and one section to 3-inch scale. 


Subject LXXVII. 

(a) A Boys’ CLuB in a poor neighbourhood. 

Site-—A rectangular corner site, 55 feet by 35 feet, with ad- 
joining buildings on both streets which extend back 24 feet 
from the building line. 

The whole of the ground floor may be built over and a base- 
ment formed, but there are no rights of light over adjoining 
properties. 

Requirements——Junior club room and quiet room. 
Senior club room and quiet room. Gymnasium, bathroom 
(shower baths), drying room for towels, kitchen, store room 
‘for camp and games equipment, heating chamber and fuel 
store, 2 lavatory basins and 2 w.c.’s for each club room. 
A hand lift should serve all floors, and the kitchen—about 
280 feet super.—should serve the club rooms either directly 
by a bar counter or by the lift. "The quiet rooms should each 
be about 220 feet super. The cornice or eaves should not be 
more than 30 feet above pavement level. 

Drawings required : Plan of each floor, 2 sections, 2 eleva- 
tions, to }-inch scale. 

(6) Working drawings for Design No. LX XV (a) (Tomr For 
A GREAT MAN), provided the design has been approved. 

The drawings submitted under (a) to be submitted together 
with full-size sections of mouldings showing jointing, etc. 

Subject LX XVIII, 

(a) A design for a SMALL SHOP. 

A SuHop building suitable for a draper’s business is to be 
erected on a site measuring 90 feet by 50 feet. One side of the 
site, measuring go feet, adjoins other buildings—the remaining 
sides abut on to streets. The floors consist of basement, 
ground, rst, 2nd, and 3rd floors. 

Drawings required : 3 plans, 2 elevations, 1 section, to §-inch 
scale. 

Detail of front elevation showing shop fronts and principal 
entrance to }-inch scale. Construction of the shop fronts 
must be clearly shown. 

(b) Working drawings for Design No. LXXVII (a) (AN 
OFFICE BUILDING FOR A PORCELAIN MANUFACTURING COM- 
PANY), provided the design has been approved. ‘The drawings 
submitted under (a) to be submitted together with one eleva- 
tion and one section, to $-inch scale. 


Dates for Submission of Designs in 1924. 


Subj. LXXIILI. 29 Feb. Subj. LXXIV. 30 Apr. 
» com . 30 June LXXVI. 30 Aug. 
» taeavel... grOect. LXXVIII... 31 Dec. 
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Members’ Column 


BOWLS CHALLENGE. 

Mr. HENRY Br AGG, Licentiate R.I.B.A., of 64 Auckland Road, 
Upper Norwood, S.E., will be pleased to hear from any Fellows, 
Associates or Licentiates who are members of a London Bowling 
Club and who would like to assist in making up a team of 4, 8 or 12 
members to represent the R.I.B.A. in a match with the Norwood 
Bowling Club on a Saturday afternoon to be arranged between 
1 June and 30 August 1924. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 
Messrs. G. WyvILLE Home and Suirtey Knicurt, A.A.R.I.B.A 
have moved to number 37 Russell Square, W.C. 
Museum 3283 


}. 


Telephone : 


OFFICES FOR DISPOSAL. 

ArcuiTect has for disposal on a quarterly tenancy from Christmas 
1923 three excellent offices in Hobart Place, W. Two of the rooms 
have top lights as well as good windows. Fittings, including 
linoleum, gas fires and drawing benches, can be purchased. Rent, 
#200 per annum.—For further particulars apply to Box 28rr, 
c/o Secretary, R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, London, W.r1. 

PARTNERSHIP WANTED. 

\.R.I.B.A. with wide experience desires introduction to estab- 
lished architect requiring Partner. Managing busy office and as 
partner last 12 years. Change of locality desired——-Box 2611, 
c/o Secretary, R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, London, W.1. 


OFFICE TO LET. 
Gray's Inn Square—Large well lighted room ; part use of second 
room Inclusive rent £60. Apply Box 6223, c/o Secretary, 
R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W.1. 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 

ARCHITECT’s AssISTANT shortly disengaged, at present assisting 
M.S.A., A.R.I.B.A., City Architects. Sketch plans, working 
drawings, details, measuring existing buildings, levelling, draft 
specifications, etc., with good general office routine. Reply 
Box 8023, c/o Secretary, R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W.r. 

LICENTIATE, experienced in London work, seeks an engagement 
as assistant. Accustomed to preparing working drawings and 
specifications with calculations for structural steelwork. Thorough 
knowledge of London Building Acts.—-Box 3123, c/o Secretary, 
R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W.r. 

A PRACTISING ARCHITECT A.R.I.B.A. in the South of England 
(and London) is open to engage himself for a few months to a busy 
architect in the North or Midlands as Working Manager, Assistant, 
or similar capacity at a moderate rate of remuneration.—Apply 
Box 2711, c/o Secretary, R.J.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, London, W.1. 


NOTICE. 
[he vacant appointment for an Architect to a mining firm in the 


North of En2land advertised in recent issues of the Journal under 
Box 3003 has now been filled, and no further applications can be 


Minutes III 


SESSION 1923-1924. 


At the Third General Meeting (Business) of the Session, 
held on Monday, 3 December 1923, at 8 p.m.—Mr. J. Alfred 
Gotch, F.S.A., President, in the chair. The attendance book 
was signed by 8 Fellows (including 5 members of the Council) 
and 2 Associates. 

The Minutes of the Meeting held on 19 November 1923, 
having been published in the JoURNAL, were taken as read, 
confirmed, and signed by the Chairman. 

The Hon. Secretary announced the decease of the following 
members : 

R. Frank Atkinson, elected Fellow 1905. 

Ernest Flint, elected Associate 1880, Fellow 1900. 
Mr. Flint was a member of the Practice Standing Com- 
mittee from 1902 to 1911. He was Vice-Chairman of the 
Committee 1904-6 and Chairman 1906-8. 
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'ohn Howitt, elected Fellow 1890. 
Mr. Howitt was a Past-President of the Nottingham 
Architectural Society and represented that body on the 
R.1I.B.A. Council in 1894-5. 

‘homas John Mellon, elected Fellow 1907. 


Joseph Hall Morton, elected Fellow 1882, a Past-President of 


the Northern Architectural Association. 

J. Campbell Reid, elected Associate 1907, Fellow 1912. 

Charles Steward Smith, J.P., elected Associate 1882, Fellow 
1892. 

"thomas Harry Weston, elected Associate 1895, Fellow 1907. 

James Alexander Manson Baxter, elected Associate 1912. 

Edmund John Bennett, elected Associate 1887. 

Peter Hesketh, elected Associate 1886. 

\ubrey Wyndham Phillips, elected Associate 1913. 

\ugustus William Tanner, elected Associate 1870. 
Mr. Tanner was a member of the Practice Standing Com- 
mittee from 1892 to 1902 and from 1903 to IgII. 

Willie Dixon, elected Licentiate 1911. 

Henry Higginson, elected Licentiate 1grtr. 

James Lowe, elected Licentiate 1g11. 

Arthur Arnold Sebley, elected Licentiate 1912. 

Anthony Wilson, elected Licentiate rgr1. 

And it was RESOLVED that the regrets of the Royal Institute for 

the loss of these members be recorded in the Minutes. 

The following candidates for membership were elected by 
show of hands :-— 
AS FELLOWS (21). 

ALLNER: JAMES [A. 1909]. Poole. 

CONDER : ALFRED ROWLAND, P.A.S.I. [4. 1902]. 

DRYSDALE : GEORGE [A. rg11]. 

Francis: Eric CARWARDINE [A. 1915]. St. Tewdric, near 
Chepstow. 

GopwIn : WILLIAM Husert [4.1914]. Kidderminster. 

GREENAWAY : FRANcIs HuGu [4. 1891]. 

HATCHARD-SMITH : WILLIAM Hornesy [. rgr4]. 

HepwortH : Puitip DaLTon [A. 1912]. 

Hitt: Oviver [A. 1921]. 

Hurr: Harry [A.1895]. Reading. 

MARKHAM : JOHN Hatron [A. 1905]. 

MARSHALL : CHARLES JOHN [A. 1887]. 

MaysTon : ARTHUR RICHARD [A. 1891]. 

Morton : RatpH Henry [4.1898]. South Shields. 

NEWBERRY : JOHN Ernest [/. 1880]. 

NEWTON : WILLIAM Goprrey, M.C., M.A.(Oxon.) [4. 1913]. 

SHARP : ANDREW [4.1902]. ‘Toronto, Canada. 

SULLIVAN : LEO SYLVESTER [A. 1908]. 

UNsworTH : GERALD, M.C.[A. 1920]. 

WILson : GEOFFREY CECIL [A. 1910]. 

Woop : Dovuc tas, O.B.E.Mil.), F.S.1. 14. 1902]. 

AS ASSOCIATES (30). 

ALEXANDER: THOMAS MacKe vie [Special Examination]. 
Liverpool. 

3ILLIMORIA : Homi FraAmjee, B.Arch.(Liverpool) [Passed five 
years’ course at Liverpool University School of Architec- 
ture—Exempted from Final Examination after passing 
Examination in Professional Practice]. Colombo, Ceylon. 

BLACK : KENNETH Eastry [Special War Examination]. 

BucHIA : SHAPURJI NASARWANJI, B.E.(Civil) [Special Examina- 
tion]. Bombay, India. 

BusH: SYDNEY Poyntz [Special War Examination]. Ran- 
goon, Burma. 

CLARK : RICHARD JOHN Bonp [Final Examination]. Penzance. 

Cuist : Huperrt ARTHUR [Special War Examination]. 

DAVIDSON : ARTHUR EpwIN [S. 1914—Special War Exemp- 
tion]. Toronto, Canada. 

DeucHaR: CHARLES CUNNOLD [Special War Examination]. 


Pretoria, South Africa. 
DODDINGTON : WILLIAM [Special Examination]. 


NOTICES 


EALEs : WILLIAM HENDERSON [Special War Examination]. St 
Kilda, Victoria, Australia. 

FEARN : STANLEY WALTER [Special War Examination]. Wel- 
lington, New Zealand. 

FOREMAN : LESLIE RoBert [Special War Examination]. 

Hau : Les_re WILLIAM [Special War Examination]. 

HALLipay: FRANKLYN LesLig [Special War Examination]. 
Manchester. 

HavuGHTON: VIVIAN PALMER [Special War Examination] 
Wellington, New Zealand. 

IGGLESDEN : SIDNEY D1xon [Special War Examination]. 

Masey : RICHARD JAMEs [Special War Examination]. 

May : ArtrHur JOHN [Special Examination]. Bristol. 

MILLIGAN: THOMAS WILLIAM [Special War Examination] 
Cape Town, South Africa. 

Morrat: JOHN ARTHUR CARTER [Special War Examination] 
Durban, Natal, South Africa. 

MonkK : SYDNEY GEORGE [Special War Examination]. 

PARHAM : ARTHUR DouG tas [Special Examination]. Colombo 
Ceylon. 

RipiNG : RicHARD ARTHUR FIELDING [Special Examination]. 

Ross : WiLuiAM [Special Examination]. Glasgow. 

STERRETT : JOHN EpwIn [Special War Examination]. 

Toy: Srpney, F.S.A. [Special Examination]. 

TRENGROVE: WILLIAM Henry [Special War Examination]. 
Christchurch, New Zealand. 

WaLkerR: HuGH AITKEN HutTcuHison, M.C. [Special War 
Examination]. Pretoria, South Africa. 

WiLson: JoHN GopparD [Special Examination]. Pretoria, 
South Africa. 

AS HON. FELLOW (1). 
BURNHAM: THE RT. Hon. Viscount, C.H., M.A., LL.D., 
D.Litt. 


AS HON. ASSOCIATE (1). 
KENYON : SIR FREDERIC GEORGE, K.C.B., M.A., D.Litt. 


‘The Secretary announced that by a Resolution of the Council 
the following had ceased to be members or Licentiates of the 
Royal Institute :— 

Fellows. —C.J.S. Hall, J. R. Sutton. 

Associates.—D. W. Avre, R. Berrill, H. Black, H. P. Brent- 
nall, T. H. O. Collings, J. W. Frazer, F. W. Langman, 
T. A. Parker, A. Pearson, T.C. Pope, G. L. T. Sharp, C. E. 
Tebbs, J. F. Wilson, L. S. Wood. 

Licentiates —-W. C. Cowan, W. Fullerton, G. Graham 
Tucker, W. S. Jones, W. B. D. Keith, E. Meggitt, J. Miller, 
J. W. Potter, C. E. B. Sutton, J. J. Taylor, J. Carruthers Walker, 
Daniel West. 

The meeting terminated at 8.15 p.m. 





In the last issue of the JOURNAL the title of Sir Charles 
Rosenthal was inadvertently omitted in the letter which 
he addressed to the President as President of the Institute 
of Architects of New South Wales. 





Arrangements have been made for the supply of the R.I.B.A. 
JouRNAL (post free) to members of the Allied Societies who are 
not members of the R.I.B.A. at a specially reduced subscription 
of 12s. a year. Those who wish to take advantage of this 
arrangement are requested to send their names to the Secretary 
of the R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W.r. 


R.1.B.A. JOURNAL. 

Dates of Publication.—1923 :—10th, 24th November ; 8th, 
22nd December. 1924: 12th, 26th January; oth, 23rd Feb- 
ruary: 8th, 22nd March; sth, 26th April; roth, 24th May 
sth, 28th June; r2th July; 16th August; 20th September; 
18th October. 
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BICENTENARY MEMORIAL VOLUME OF SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN, a.pD. 1632-1723. PUBLISHED 
UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS WITH AN INTRO- 
DUCTION BY SIR ASTON WEBB, P.R.A., AND A DEDICATION BY PAUL WATERHOUSE. M.A. 
P.P.R:1.B.A. 

A HANDSOME CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
PRESS NOTICES. 

Sir Reginald Blomfield, R.A., in R.J.B.A. Journal : ‘‘ This handsome volume, published under the auspices of the 
R.I.B.A., is a notable tribute to the memory of Wren. . . . Anyone who reads this volume from cover to cover will 
know pretty well all there is to be known about Wren. It is a good deal more than we know about any other architect. 

This book is a proof that architects are still moving on the lines laid down by the great reformer who died two 
hundred years ago.” 

Mr. Fiske Kimball in the Journal of the American Institute of Architects : ‘‘ At last there is a good book on Wren 
—Wren the man and Wren the architect. The Bicentenary Memorial volume published under the auspices of the 
R.I.B.A. is by long odds the best work about him. The older books, indeed, left much to be desired. . . . Now we 
have a well-rounded work covering with authority the many aspects of Wren’s genius. It is written by men who know. 
The illustrations are far from the usual repetitions of the familiar. . . . For the City Churches there is notably the series 
of fine old water colours, showing in some cases buildings now destroyed. . . . The illustrations are not merely informa- 
tive to the practitioner, but give something of a collector’s flavour. Numerous old engravings have been reproduced as 
line cuts in harmony with the text.”’ 


*C.H.R.”’ in the Manchester Guardian: ‘‘This is a notable book, both for its contents and the manner of its pro- 
duction. . . . this great, handsome, and very beautifully printed volume, . . . The general and cumulative view of 
Wren and his work which this book gives . . . is certainly sufficiently impressive.” 


Mr. A. R. Powys in the London Mercury : ** It contains eighteen essays on as many aspects of Wren’s life and works. 
In these circumstances it is surprising to find so little overlapping of subject matter. . . . The book is well produced. 
The surface occupied by printing in relation to the page is a renewed source of pleasure as each leaf is turned.” 

Sunday Times : ‘‘ No handsomer volume has been issued for many years past from the European press than this 
sumptuous tribute to the memory of the greatest of English architects. The letterpress includes studies of Wren and his 
work from a large variety of points of view, contributed by writers best qualified to bear testimony to the soundness and 
brilliancy of his diversified genius as architect, astronomer, biologist, merchant adventurer, scientific inventor, and 
Member of Parliament. Wren was not only a great Englishman ; he was as passionate a lover of London as Samuel 
Johnson himself, and 
: If aught of things that here befall 

Can touch a spirit among things divine 
one may imagine him exulting in the knowledge that all pecuniary profit arising from the sale of this splendid volume 
will go to the fund established for the purpose of conserving in its pristine beauty the greatest of his achievements, St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. The illustrations of the book are numerous and beautiful, and the entire volume is worthy of its sub- 
ject and of the generous enthusiasm for the fame of a great artist and great citizen of which it is the outcome.” 

Observer : ‘‘ It is sumptuously produced, it is most generously and sympathetically illustrated, and it illuminates 
the subject in countless ways both for the expert and for the layman.”’ 

Morning Post : ‘‘ The book is a joy in itself. The essays it contains are authoritative (yet never dull), and these 
and the fine coloured plates and drawings commemorate, incidentally, the group of famous craftsmen, such as Grinling 
Gibbons, who helped in the creation of St. Paul’s—the only cathedral of the first rank which was completed within the 
life-time of its designer.”’ 

Daily Mail : ‘‘ A worthy monument to the great architect.” 

Daily Telegraph : ‘“‘ A worthy monument to Wren, so lavishly illustrated that it presents an unexampled pictorial 
record of his achievement.”’ 

The Builder : ‘“‘ We congratulate all concerned on the production of the work, which is a fitting addition to the many 
recent tributes of admiration of a great man. The volume contains the reproduction of more original documents than 
have been published in any previous volume.”’ 

The Architect : ‘‘ An attractive and interesting tribute. . . . ‘The book is exceedingly well produced and illus- 
trated.” 

The Architects’ Journal : ‘“‘' The whole immense range of Wren’s activities is covered in the memorial volume, which 
is liberally illustrated, well printed, and altogether sumptuously and fittingly produced.” 





Editions are issued as follows : SUBSCRIBERS’ EDITION, bound in buckram, 5 guineas net ; EDITION DE LUXE, 
limited to 250 copies, bound in vellum, numbered and signed, 8 guineas net. 
THE ENTIRE PROFITS FROM THE SALE OF THE BOOK WILL BE DEVOTED TO THE ST. PAUL’S 
CATHEDRAL PRESERVATION FUND. 
The Special Twenty-five Guinea Edition, limited to 50 copies, has only recently been issued. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, LTD LONDON, E.C 4 
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